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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


RESUMABLY there is some point in the exchange of 

Notes between the Western Powers and the Soviet Union 

on the subject of a German peace treaty at which one 

side will get sick of it. But that point has not yet been 
reached, and the virtual absence of any new arguments from 
the Note delivered to Russia in Moscow on Tuesday and the 
Note from Moscow, dated August 23rd, to which it was a reply 
seems to indicate that, barren as the exchange may be, neither 
side is going to accept the responsibility for ending it. It would 
be foolish to pretend that by insisting on the holding of free 
all-German elections before any Four Power talks on a treaty 
can be held the Western Powers have cornered the Russians. 
The case for such elections is clear, and it is possible to point 
out—as the Western Powers have in fact done—that when the 
Soviet Government began the present exchange last May it 
proposed that the treaty should be prepared “ with the participa- 
tion of Germany in the form of an all-German Government.” 
But to a Russian Communist there is no fatal inconsistency in 
that. In fact the nearest approach to a concession on. this 
question of elections is contained not in the Russian Note of 
August 23rd, but in a recent suggestion of the delegation from 
the People’s Chamber of East Germany to the Bundestag 
of West Germany. It was that a Four Power meeting on a 
draft treaty, negotiations on German unification, and an investi- 


gation into the conditions for holding elections throughout | 


Germany should all begin simultaneously. But the East 
German delegation was not well received in Bonn, and it is 
most unlikely that its proposals would be any better received 
in London or Washington or Paris. In any case the text move 
in the main exchange must now be made by Moscow. It is 
just possible that it will take the form of rejection of the 
Western Note, accompanied by further consolidation of the 
Communist position in East Germany, having as its object 
the perpetuation of the existing division. But that would be 
a singularly bad move, even from the Russian point of view, 
for the division of Germany is something that Germans will 
not allow to last for ever. 



































Yugoslavia, Trieste, Austria 

The Foreign Secretary’s visit to Yugoslavia has plainly been 
of great importance in drawing the single independent European 
Communisi State closer to the free countries which are united 
in the rejection of Russian imperialism. The identification of 
Yugoslavia with the Western world has become more explicit. 
But what we have not heard yet is whether Mr. Eden succeeded 
in persuading Marshal Tito that the time has come to bring 
to an end the quarrel between Yugoslavia and Italy over 
Trieste. It must be clear to the statesmen of both sides that the 
continued refusal to compromise is a source of weakness in 
Mediterranean security. The settlement once and for all between 
Italy and Yugoslavia of Trieste’s political status is also of the 
greatest interest to Austria, whose economic interest in 
the port is infinitely more real than the political interests of 
either Yugoslavia or Italy. The next stage in Mr. Eden’s 
European journey took him from Belgrade to Vienna, where 
the President, Dr. Kérner, welcomed his visit as a token of sym- 
pathy for Austria in her present helplessness and frustration. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Eden had some comforting news 
concerning Trieste to pass on to him. But Austria’s greatest 
desire is to see the removal of the strangling irritation of occu- 
pation by the troops of four countries, and there is no sign that 
agreement over the treaty is any nearer. The latest Anglo- 
French-American Note to Moscow proposed that the deputies 
of the four Powers should meet in London on September 29th. 
It is still unanswered. Mr. Eden’s visit will at least have 
assured the Austrians that Britain has not forgotten their 
interests in the seemingly endless manoeuvres. 


Mr. Nixon’s Nightmare - 


It is no doubt difficult for the American electorate to 
keep a due sense of proportion in the midst of a Presidential 
election campaign, but there is no good reason why outside 
observers should be whipped into a state of excitement over 
the case of Senator Nixon, the Republican Vice-Presidential 
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candidate. He has been accused of accepting for expenses 
the sum of $18,235 from a committee of Californian business- 
men. He has defended himself in a nation-wide broadcast 
by giving the financial story of his public life and offering to 
resign his candidature—a dramatic gesture. Bu. it would 
be a pity if the whole incident were played out in terms of 
The righteous Republicans who urged General 


gestures, 
the Vice-Presidential 


Eisenhower to dismiss Mr, Nixon from 
candidature on the very suspicion that he might be tainted 
by corrupt practices were really talking nonsense. The best 
feature of the whole campaign so far is that, despite the best 
efforts of the organisers of party demonstrations, the American 
electors really have been presented with a real decision between 
two strong candidates. It would be far better to keep the 
campaign on a realistic level. Neither General Eisenhower 
nor Governor Stevenson has very much to gain by striking 
attitudes of affronted righteousness. Corruption in American 
politics is best treated as a practical problem to be solved by 
practical action. Without a full enquiry, and without 
overwhelming proof that Senator Nixon had acted dishonestly, 
the Republican Party would do itself more harm than good, 
in the eyes of any fair-minded voter, by dropping its Vice- 
Presidential candidate in mid-stream. 


No Quarter 


The absurd chain of events which began in May with the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union’s claim that £2 a week 
was the wage increase needed to meet the increase in the cost 
of living will now have the most serious consequences, if the 
Government does not intervene, for the national economy. The 
employers, adopting an equally severe bargaining position, 
refused point-blank to consider this or any claim; whereupon 
the Confederation reacted violently and decided on restriction 
of piecework and a ban on overtime. This was a hasty and 
irresponsible move, but the Confederation has stuck to its guns. 
The recent efforts of Sir Robert Gould, Chief Industrial Com- 
missioner of the Ministry of Labour, have come to nothing. 
Yielding a step, the employers agreed that the case should 
go to arbitration; the Confederation would not hear of it. 
Arbitration was not even mentioned at the meeting on Wednes- 
day when the executive council of the Confederation decided 
that the ban should be imposed throughout the engineering, 
ship-building and ship-repairing industries on and after 
October 20th. This is being done against the better judgement 
of many of the Confederation’s members. Indeed, such action 
can make sense to none but Communists, with whom the 
A.E.U., the originator of the claim, is richly supplied. Their 
responsibility is irresponsibility, and it is high time that the 
Confederation as a whole realised it. 


Chaplin Returns 


The revival of .Chaplin’s City Lights must have refreshed 
a few hundred thousand memories, but what is it that keeps 
him fresh in the minds of millions ? Many in the crowds which 
have been following him and crying out “ Good old Charlie ! ” 
were infants when he was here before and know him only 
from early short comedies revived at children’s cinema-clubs. 
Yet their welcome has a warmth and an absence of partisanship 
which show that even without Mr. McGranery’s curiously 
furtive action “Charlie” would have been just as loudly 
cheered. Only the Communists could gain from treating the 
Chaplin case as a threat to good relations with the United States, 
and Chaplin himself seems aware of this, for he is being cautious 
in talking about his re-entry permit. He made his most telling 
point when he said: “I have millions and millions of 
friends in the United States and only a few enemies.” That was 
getting down towards the real roots of the anti-Chaplin 
campaign which has been raging with few lulls for thirty years or 
more. The Hearst papers, some Senators and a few Hollywood 
rivals are among the deadliest enemies who have done so much 
to fan up the hate, but it would be over-indulgent to pretend 
that Chaplin has not sometimes been his own enemy, even 


1932 


making allowances for the feverish and odd way of life in 
Hollywood. It is a bad sign of bad times that questions of 
liberty and morality should arise from the movements of a film 
comedian. It is the shadow of that international chauvinism 
which is as great a threat to civilisation as the atomic or any 
other bomb. The gagging and binding of artists is best left 
to the East. 


B.O.A.C.’s First Profit 


[he general optimism about the future of British avia- 
tion has been soundly strengthened by the annual report of 
the British Overseas Airways Corporation, which shows a 
leap from the deficit of £44 million in 1950-51 to a profit 
of £1} million in 1951-52. It is good to see such a dramatic 
change—as the chairman of the Corporation, Sir Miles Thomas, 
called it—in the finances of a nationalised concern, and good 
also to see that the Corporation has paid its way genuinely 
last year. The Exchequer grant provided for the year was £4} 
million, but the improvement in the Corporation’s financial 
position enabled this to be reduced first to £3 million and then 
to £14 million, a sum which will go towards cutting the accumu- 
lated deficiency to an amount not much more than the profit 
made last year. When he discussed the report with journalists, 
Sir Miles gave a warning against the assumption that the 
improvements of last year could easily be continued. The 
fact remains, however, that the Corporation has sharpened 
its efficiency as a commercial organisation: the average load 
was increased by six per cent. on a carrying capacity itself 
increased by a fifth; and thanks to a variety of improvements 
and economies, the point at which loss turns into profit is now 
sixty-five per cent. of aircraft capacity instead of seventy-five 
per cent. The report raises the issue of mail rates and points 
out that these are still below the international level. There is 
the plain statement that the Corporation “does not seek and 
never has sought a veiled subsidy in the form of mail rates ”: 
at the same time, it sees no reason “why the posting 
public should be subsidised by the travelling public.” That 
is a fair comment, and after the years of criticism the Corpora- 
tion must be glad of the chance to make it.. + 


Too Much Hush-Hush 


General Bradley has shown courage and common sense in 
publicly advocating such alterations to the Atomic Energy Act 
as would allow the American Government to authorise (if it 
felt inclined) the transmission of secret information about 
atomic weapons to senior allied commanders. As things stand, 
no officer in the forces of N.A.T.O., unless he is an American, 
is allowed to know anything about atomic weapons which has 
not been made available to the general public. As long as 
these weapons comprised only missiles designed for use 
against distant objectives, there was, perhaps, no particular 
point in anyone outside America knowing much more about 
them than the bare fact of their existence; but now that 


they are being developed for tactical as well as for 
strategical uses it would seem essential that responsible 
commanders and (equally important) staff officers con- 


cerned with planning should have a rough idea of the 
capabilities of these weapons and the scale on which they 
are likely to be available. The present situation is funda- 
mentally and unnecessarily Gilbertian, and it is greatly to be 
hoped that Washington will be influenced by General Bradley’s 
sensible recommendation. 





SPECTATOR AUTUMN NUMBER 
Next week’s “ Spectator” will be a special Autumn Number. 
It will contain, in addition to all the usual features, articles by 
Lord Dunsany, Ludovic Kennedy and Lady Pakenham; poems 
by Walter de la Mare and Alfred Noyes; and reviews by 
Jocelyn Brooke, D. W. Brogan, John Hayward, Oscar Hobson, 


James Laver, Michael Sadleir and Lord Tweedsmuir. 
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THE REAL HOUSING PROBLEM 


N the face of it there could scarcely be a more concrete 

problem than that of housing. As seen by most 

politicians and by all of the house-seekers, whose 
misfortunes have given the politicians one of their most 
cherished talking-points during the past thirty or forty years, 
it is first and foremost a matter of too many families chasing 
too few houses. Other figures have made their appearance on 
this over-simplified scene from time to time—the grasping 
landlord, the jerry-builder and the uncultured householder who 
keeps coals in the bath. But in general, and more particularly 
since the 1939-1945 war, it is the family in the housing queue 
that attracts attention most consistently. That is as it should 
be. The essence of the housing problem is its real content of 
human misery. Sooner or later all argument on the subject 
must get back to that—to the hardships, the family bickerings, 
the weary searching and the frustrations of the people who 
cannot find the home they want. But it is not easy—in fact 
it is more difficult now than ever before—to pierce through the 
many layers of irrelevance, legal and technical complication, 
political special-pleading, financial confusion and sheer 
stupidity that surround the hard core. The Minister of Housing 
and Local Government, Mr. Harold Macmillan, is devoting 
great energy and ingenuity to the physical problem of getting 
new houses built, but he is constantly having to divert his 
attention to side issues and artificial problems that should not 
be there at all. 

Quite the least pardonable of these diversions is that created 
by the determination of the political parties not to co-operate 
with each other on housing. It is this perverse pursuit of party 
gain that turns every Parliamentary debate on the subject 
into an unedifying dog-fight, represents every housing pro- 
gramme as something to be taken down and used in evidence 
against the Government of the day rather than as an objective 
of national endeavour, and fills men of good will with disgust 
and despair. Perhaps a truce is too much to expect now. But 
apart from its one bad lapse of increasing housing subsidies 
at a time when the national situation required that they should 
be decreased, the present Conservative Government has con- 
centrated on the real task of getting the houses built. And, 
possibly even more important, there appears in a recent Labour 
Party discussion pamphlet (not an official statement of party 
policy) a passing and slightly ambiguous paragraph indicating 
that some members of the Opposition at least realise the 
foolishness of the Rent Restriction Acts as they stand at present. 

The next big test of the state of the party battle will occur 
in a few days’ time, when the annual conference of the 
Labour Party takes place in Morecambe. It must be pointed 
out at once that the twelve resolutions on housing appearing on 
the original agenda for Morecambe give no reason whatever to 
expect a sensible approach to the problem. But by a merciful 
dispensation of providence conclusions reached at Labour 
Party conferences are not always as foolish as the proposals on 
the agenda. And in any case it requires a singular devotion to 
party dogma to countenance a state of affairs that ‘actually 
allows old houses to go out of use faster than new ones can 
be built. In fact if there is a way round this problem which 
will permit the existing abuses of rent restriction to be stopped 
without conferring any gain on landlords, there are pretty 
certainly some members of the Labour Party who would be 
glad to take that way. 

But the party quarrel is not the only factor obscuring the real 
nature of the housing problem. There is the alleged conflict 
between the production of houses to let and the production of 
houses for sale. This conflict, it is true, also tends to be con- 
ducted on party lines, though there are no doubt plenty of 


Socialist voters who would gladly buy a house, if there were 
houses to buy of the type and size they need, and there must 
certainly be Conservatives who would like to rent a house 
instead of owning one. The real point is surely that both 
demands should be met as far as possible. The crucial mistake 
lies in the idea that the man who wants to rent a house always 
has a better claim than the man who wants to buy one. That 
does not necessarily follow, even though a completely fair survey 
might show that those who are in most dire need of a home are 
often enough the families who have no capital.’ Mr. Macmillan 
in one of his many recent speeches on the subject said that his 
object was to provide more houses in both categories. The 
beginning of wisdom lies in that statement. It is a pity that 
it is so often smothered by the purely doctrinal point—a point 
so theoretical that very few British Socialists would ever state 
it explicitly, even though they act on it in questions of housing 
—that there is something immoral about the possession of 
property by individuals. 

Mr. Macmillan has said that it is incorrect to represent the 
man who is able to buy a house as jumping the queue. “It is 
a question of his getting into the right queue—the unsubsidised 
queue.” Subsidies are indeed another of the obstacles standing 
between the public and a truly rational attitude to the housing 
question, but it so happens that the present Government, by 
its decision to raise the level of subsidies, has actually made 
that obstacle higher. If Mr. Macmillan believes that the sub- 
sidised queue is the wrong queue then he certainly should not 
have countenanced a measure which inevitably made it longer 
than it was before. It is one thing to try to meet the existing 
demand for houses. It is another thing to distort and inflate that 
demand so that some people who are willing to buy are tempted 
to seek a house to let in order to get the benefit of the higher 
subsidy and others whose need for a house is not acute are 
tempted to join in the scramble for the money the Government 
is giving away. It may be necessary—in fact it clearly is neces- 
sary—that some of the poorest families should receive State 
assistance to enable them to have a sound roof over their heads. 
But housing subsidies have exactly the same vice as food sub- 
sidies. They confer benefits on those who do not need or 
deserve them as well as upon those who do. It is surely time 
that this simple economic rule had sunk into the general 
consciousness. But until it does the demand for houses to 
let at subsidised rents will be inflated by people who could 
really afford to buy or to pay a full economic rent. Mr. Mac- 
millan has shown his awareness of this argument by firmly 
refusing to have anything to do with suggestions that the range 
of subsidies should be still further extended. 

Above all, the most pernicious of all forms of subsidy should 
be ruled out as soon as possible. It is the subsidy that certain 
landlords are forced to pay to their tenants, not through the 
direct administrative action of the State, but through the often 
iniquitous effect of the Rent Restriction Acts. Mr. Macmillan 
is quite right to take his courage in both hands and put this 
issue at the top of the list of abuses to be eliminated. That - 
any landlord should be forbidden by law to charge a rent which” 
will enable him to carry out even the bare minimum of repairs 
and maintenance to his property, or even to give that property 
away to rid himself of a burden, is ludicrous as well as un- 
just. It is unlikely that when Parliament framed the Act which 
fixed many rents at the 1914 level—an Act which still applies 
in a very large number of cases—it could have wished to keep 
them at that level when prices in general had more than doubled 
and showed no sign of ever falling to the 1914 level again. 

It is almost incredible that the hard realities of the housing 
question should be buried under such a mountain of legalistic 
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rubble and political dross. If the party politicians refuse to 
move the mountain, how are we ever to concentrate on the 
legitimate economic question of the proper proportion of the 
national resources to be devoted to house building? Obviously 
there is a point at which the housing demand as a whole must 
take its place in the larger queue. There are some forms of 
industrial and other building which make demands on men 
and materials which are also used in house building. There are 
some occupations which are so crucial that new entrants should 
be persuaded to enter them rather than the building trades. 


These decisions would be directly presented even if the Rent 
Restriction Acts were modified, for such a modification would 
almost inevitably increase the demand for men and materials 
for house repair work. But they are decisions that could 
be frankly and realistically faced in their own right. At the 
moment they are obscured by a fog of confusion and cross- 
purposes. The real task of the Government is to produce as 
many houses as a balanced economy will stand. The real task 
of the Opposition is to keep the Government up to scratch. 
Perhaps one day these simple truths will be accepted. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


1941 to 1945 as 
particularly cruel and treacherous barbarians, were 
subsequently reclassified by General MacArthur as 

starry-eyed democrats, dedicated to baseball and the cause of 

peace. Now they have begun to impinge, in one way or 
another, upon the British, who had more or less forgotten 
about them; and the British have instantly turned them into 

a music-hall joke, of the wry, sub-acid type which comedians 

make about things (like rationing and the Dean of Canterbury) 

which everyone dislikes but nobody can do anything about. 

I think that this reaction reflects credit on our political instinct. 

The ends which Japan is bound, alike by the pressure of her 

virile population and by her expansionist tradition, to pursue, 

and the means by which, on form, she is likely to pursue them, 
seem to me certain in the long run to bring her into conflict 
with British interests; and the Japanese, who are not at all good 
losers, are unlikely to overlook any chances that may come 


their way of paying off old scores. 
. * * * * 


HE Japanese, recognised from 


I see, incidentally, that in the second week of the Korean 
war, more than two years ago, I wrote—rather pompously—in 
the Spectator: “ It is perhaps not altogether fanciful to suggest 
that one (and not the least important) of the long-term conse- 
quences of the Korean affair may be to accelerate the 
inevitable return of Japanese bayonets to the mainland of 
Asia.” There weren't any Japanese bayonets anywhere at that 
time, and there are still none on the mainland. But Japan 
now has a Maritime Safety Force of 13,000 men and is asking 
the Americans for sixty-eight ships, including landing craft; 
and her National Police Force, for which she hopes to borrow 
American tanks and artillery, is being expanded from 75,000 
to 116,000. Whatever happens at the polls next week, I shall 
be surprised if these forces tend to contract in size over the 
years ahead of us. 
* * * . 

Most of us believe that the works of Shakespeare were 
written by Shakespeare, but a few propound with passion the 
theory that Bacon was responsible for the whole boiling. It is, 
I surmise, this minority who will react most violently to the 
announcement, made this week by Mr. Calvin Hoffman, an 
American dramatic critic, that their real author was Christopher 
Marlowe. According to Mr. Hoffman, the tavern brawl in 
which—in May, 1593—Marlowe was supposedly killed by three 
servants of Sir Thomas Walsingham was a put-up job, under 
cover of which, with Walsingham’s help, Marlowe fled the 
country to escape charges of heresy and high treason. Mr. 
Leslie Hotson discovered some years ago that the three ser- 
vants received a pardon a month after their alleged crime; and 
Mr. Hoffman now claims to have found written evidence, at 
Douai in northern France, that Marlowe was there in August, 
1593, in company with one of his three assailants. He was also 
there, apparently, in 1601. Mr. Hoffman believes that after 
1593 (when both Marlowe and Shakespeare were thirty years 
old, and up till when Shakespeare had published nothing) Mar- 
lowe lived in concealment under Walsingham’s protection at 
Chislehurst, which this sanguine investigator believes will one 
day displace Stratford as a national shrine. It must be extremely 
distressing to Baconians to find that the strugg!e to which they 
are dedicated has been converted, overnight, into a_ three- 


cornered contest—the more so since one of the main planks in 
their platform has always been that, whoever really did write 
the plays, it couldn’t possibly have been Shakespeare. All 
the evidence they have painstakingly amassed to suggest that 
Shakespeare was a dim, oafish small-part actor, empty of 
knowledge and devoid of sensibility, now falls like an un- 
guarded ammunition-dump into the hands of a new enemy; and 

unlike most captured ammunition—it fits his guns just as well 
as it fitted theirs. They must be dreadfully vexed. 

* * * * 

Eton, with what many people think is doubtful wisdom, 
sull allows boys to be.entered for it at birth, or even before 
birth (I know at least two little girls who can claim 
to have been down for Eton). But however quick off 
the mark a parent is, his chances of getting a guaranteed 
vacancy can seldom have been slenderer than they are at the 
moment. In an age which has more or less decided that 
public schools are an anachronism, which forces them to raise 
their fees to unprecedented heights and which has crippled 
financially most of the class traditionally associated with them, 
it seems odd that the demand for an Eton education (which is, 
or anyhow is thought to be, the most expensive of the lot) 
should be brisker than it ever has been. An Eton master, 
discussing this apparent anomaly the other day, put it down 
partly to the growing practice of paying the fees in advance 
out of capital. If you pay school fees out of income, he 
pointed out, the saving you make by sending a boy to a cheaper 
school bulks quite large against the depressing background 
of an annual budget. But hardly anybody can pay public 
school fees out of income nowadays and once you have 
decided to raid your capital most people become slightly 
devil-may-care and a saving of two or three hundred pounds 
is reduced to the dimensions of a ha’porth of tar. I should 
think there is probably something in what he said. 

x * * * 

Writing in last week’s Spectator, Mr. lan Niall described how 
a friend of his accompanied two poachers on a successful foray. 
“ The keeper,” his anecdote concluded, “ did not manage to 
come up with the law-breakers *; and this, he seemed to imply, 
was the outcome one would naturally wish for. In almost all 
literature dealing with the countryside the poacher has long 
been a sympathetic as well as a picturesque character, a sort 
of Robin Hood playing a dangerous game for the fun of the 
thing, and playing it with fabulous skill. I suppose this was 
fair enough in the days of man-traps and spring-guns, when 
the country was heavily keepered, the poacher moved on foot 
and the “ labouring poor ” had barely enough to eat. There are 
still a few of the traditional type of poacher left, but I doubt 
if they are responsible for more than five per cent. of the game 
taken illegally in a year. Most of the rest goes to gangs or 
individuals who operate, on the smash and grab principle, from 
cars, and against whom the few surviving keepers have very 
little chance. I sometimes wish our country writers would lay 
off the wizened old codger in a moleskin waistcoat calling 
grouse to him from behind a mist-wreathed stone wall, and 
give us instead a portrait of the garage-proprietor’s son from an 
industrial suburb flogging a sack of September pheasants to 
the Armenian landlord of a roadhouse. It would be truer to 
the realities of our age. STRIX. 
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Africans and Federation 


By W. M. MACMILLAN * 


HE long debate on Central African Federation has turned 

very largely on the problematical rights and needs of the 

African population (whether or not affected by Federa- 
tion), or been used as propaganda for their rights in general. 
In their perplexity some politicians and others are now dis- 
posed to set aside their personal view that Federation is desir- 
able, and would have the whole project put off till African 
opinion is better prepared. It is therefore important to be 
sure that the significance of the African opinion to which it is 
proposed to defer is rightly assessed. 

Before setting out lately on a tour of the territories, I was 
satisfied like others of a prima facie case for Federation—but 
no less of the importance of African goodwill. A very few 
days in Nyasaland made it obvious that at any rate this 
smallest and most heavily populated of the three cannot pos- 
sibly thrive standing by itself. Cut off from the main arteries 
of trade, its purely agricultural resources could never be suffi- 
cient to meet the demand of its purposeful people for the 
services needed to fit them for modern life. Closer association 
with two stronger neighbours may need to carry with it some 
guarantee of a subvention from the Rhodesias to bring the 
social services to a higher standard—and this the Fiscal Com- 
mission is reasonably certain to ask for. Given this assurance, 
only the most compelling reasons can justify those responsible 
for the welfare of Nyasaland’s masses in then choosing to stand 
aloof. 

At a great number of meetings with English-speaking African 
leaders I tried in all three territories to get to the root of their 
objections to Federation, and in Nyasaland in particular to 
elicit alternative proposals. Of these there were none, and, since 
the speakers almost invariably refused to discuss Federation 
as such, the burden of our talk was of grievances in general. 
It is to be remarked that these Africans never once fell to 
debating with one another, and by and large the line they took 
was strikingly alike in all three territories. Basically their fears 
of Federation were, like those of many people in this country, 
expressed in terms appropriate rather to the situation in South 
Africa, and in South Africa as it was twenty or thirty years 
ago; it is of the Union that so many of the books have been 
written which have moulded opinion on these African questions, 
and it is clear that opinion on Federation has a bookish origin— 
as has the unshakable assertion that the policies of Southern 
Rhodesia and the Union are one and the same. 

The fear of extrusion from their land was undoubtedly fore- 
most; put very simply, it was as if in Nyasaland they looked to 
see the Boer trekkers’_ox-waggons appear on the horizon the 
very day Federation takes effect; or, in the Southern Rhodesian 
version, that thousands would get notice to make room by 
removing themselves to the tsetse-fly waste spaces of the 
North. These fantastic fears are liable to persist until res- 
ponsible Europeans do more to discountenance irresponsible 
enthusiasm for new and quite impracticable large-scale 
European land-settlement. Such reassurance would be desir- 
able even if the Federation question had never risen. Again, 
natural impatience of industrial and social restrictions on 
Africans provokes indignation in all three territories, and this 
was due to find expression, especially on the very prosperous 
Copper Belt, whether Federation had ever been heard of 
or not. The nearest thing to a precise criticism of the draft 
plan of Federation was from Nyasalanders who scent danger 
to their freedom of movement in the proposed federal control 
of “ immigration ”; loose (and mischievous) talk about their 
country being chiefly valuable as a reservoir of labour might 
issue, they seemed to fear, in schemes for the systematic 
“ direction ” of Nyasa labour; “ immigration ” should be more 
explicitly defined. 

* Professor Macmillan, who is Director of Colonial Studies at the 


University of St. Andrews, has spent many years in Africa and written 
various books on African problems. 
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The plan of Federation promises to plant Nyasaland more 
firmly on its economic feet, and at least to strengthen the posi- 
tion of Africans in Southern Rhodesia by associating them with 
two predominately African neighbours; yet canvassing the plan 
has led only to this whipping-up of indignation. By any way of it 
the well-meant effort of the Home Government to consult 
African opinion on this specific issue has gone awry. There is 
a lesson in thé view of men on the spot that for want of tried 
consultative machinery such a result was inevitable. Machinery 
for the expression of public opinion must be ready before the 
event. Failing such, the colonial governments had better have 
relied on their normal and well-understood method of law- 
making—having decided on the merits of-a proposal, air it in 
Legislative Council and proceed there; whereas this new 
parade of “consultation” suggested hesistancy, thus posi- 
tively inviting suspicion. It was too easily assumed that an 
inexperienced people will at once be persuaded to make a nice 
balancing of the pros and cons of any proposal put to it. 

We might have learned better from what happened in the 
famous Bamangwato dispute. When the set of tribal opinion 
turned against the Regent Tshekedi, that great authority on 
African custom withdrew himself and his followers from tribal 
territory altogether, recognising that there is no place in African 
politics for “ Her Majesty’s loyal opposition.” At my very 
first n.eeting at Blantyre voices were constantly raised against 
anyone who seemed to deviate, as it were, from “the party 
line” by discussing any detail of the White Paper; the only 
group capable of organising itself had got in first and, working 
by mass-suggestion, established it as “ national” opinion that 
Federation is to be opposed in principle and “ not even con- 
sidered.” These non-co-operative tactics are becoming so 
much the normal political reaction of Africans in so many 
widely different parts as to suggest a common inspiration— 
pretty certainly from the student body overseas and the cosmo- 
politam influences playing on them. This attitude is capable of 
arresting the future progress of Africans themselves, as well as 
further disturbing racial harmony. 


It does not follow, however, that this blank negation is the 
last word. Failing to get considered views on the merits or 
demerits of Federation, I occasionally took the offensive. How, 
I asked, if white Rhodesians are as Africans of the two Crown 
Colonies so vividly depict them, did these reconcile it with 
their conscience to abandon two millions of their fellows to such 
wolves ? This and other questions certainly set them think- 
ing; they seemed in the end to concede, for example, that a 
university is essential to a complete system of education, and 
that it is hopeless to look for years to come for more than one 
Central African University. Political discussion of any kind 
was in truth so new to these audiences that, all unwittingly, I 
often found myself as it were donning a gown and conducting 
a class in history and politics ! Very friendly and entertaining 
pupils they were too, and I think we always parted on the best 
of terms. 

Full “ consultation ” of such people must include elementary 
political instruction, and this has hardly begun—even with this 
educated class which loudly claims to speak for the masses. 
As things are, one thoughtful speaker got so far as to suggest 
a clause allowing “ escape” from Federation in a short period 
of years; this, the only suggestion I got that bore directly 
on Federation, was some evidence that the ruling party “line ” 
might not fully satisfy if it was once examined. It has been 
got over to the masses by being linked with their emotions and 
fears. The way African life conducts itself—social pressure 
if not intimidation—makes it unlikely that individuals will now 
emerge as sponsors of a “ pro-Federation” party. The dis- 
cussion, however, has hitherto ranged over almost every aspect 
of local politics except the precise and limited objects in view; 
these can yet be made a great deal plainer, and separated from 
extraneous local issues. Focussing attention on positive and 
tangible benefits like university education or a subsidy to 
Nyasaland services is long over-due, and might even arouse 
some enthusiasm. 


“ 
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The New London 


By LUCILIO 


OMANTIC love that begins in a lyric frenzy too often 
ends in a dry prosing of lawyers. It is the way of the 
world that we read about in the newspapers. Faith, 

hope, charity and a certain patient attention to detail can see 
the frenzy safely softened into a humdrum and happy domes- 
ticity. But there is no news-value in that. 

Looking back on it, I can see how very strong was the 
romantic element in the infatuation with town-planning that 
smote us during the,war. Chaos today: order tomorrow. At 
last we should “ rebuild our cities, not dream of islands,” as 
Auden had observed earlier. The painful absurdities of the 
present drove us to create an idealised future, and I recall with 
some poignancy how I shared in the general dream of a 
London changed in the Great Post-War Transformation Scene 
into a healthy Xanadu of glass and concrete and wide civic 
lawns and roses, roses all the way from Ealing Broadway to 
Barking. In the poetic simplicity of the vision there was- no 
room for gritty detail. Young lovers do not find their dreams 
filled with dusty premonitions of squabbles over the breakfast- 
table, with children howling, the milk spilt, and somebody 
ringing the doorbell. We were certainly not to foresee that 
at ten o'clock in the morning of Monday the 29th of September, 
1952, seven years after the end of the war, in the Central 
Hall, Westminster, the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment’s Chief Inspector of Special Inquiries would be bracing 
himself to hear the first of the 6,300 objections that have been 
lodged against the Administrative County of London’s Develop- 
ment Plan 1951. 

The honeymoon is well and truly over, and ill temper is setting 
in. Intoxication was followed by the sober realisation that 
the stamping of a new shape on an old city is a long and 
monstrously complicated business. The broad strokes of the 
Abercrombie Plan of 1943 became the more niggling hatching 
of the twenty-year Development Plan. Meanwhile, as the 
glorious panorama faded at the edges and the multitudinous 
details in the foreground took on a clearer definition, some 
thousands of people came to the realisation that they would 
be uncomfortably affected when the attempt was made to trans- 
late the idea into reality. Plans are fine things so long as they 
are for other people. The other people have long since come 
to the conclusion that town-planning is beyond any doubt the 
most monumentally incomprehensible and boring subject ever 
invented. The doughy jargon of the trade has seen to that. 

It would be a pity, though, if Londoners should refuse 
to stir themselves and fail to make any attempt at all to see 
what is happening. The Development Plan may sprawl as 
unappetisingly on paper as the gross reality of Greater London 
sprawls over the countryside, but it is the statement of the 
first real intention to impose form on the formless, to “ preserve 
the best of existing London, to respect and develop its structure 
and major uses and to remedy its manifest defects, so enhanc- 
ing its individual character and improving its efficiency as the 
Commonwealth centre, the capital city, a commercial and 
industrial centre, a port, and a home for millions.”—This 
is how the aim of the Development Plan is briefly described 
at the beginning of the 208-page Statement. 

At the public inquiry which begins on Monday there is to 
be ample opportunity for citizens to state their general criticisms 
of the plan as a whole. But it is said that not one person 
has notified the Ministry of his intention to do so, that the 
6,300 people who have lodged complaints are only concerned 
with those particular aspects of the plan which are going to 
inconvenience them personally in one way or another. Does 
this mean that the plan as a whole is acceptable to London ? 
It means, much more probably, that nobody has yet been able 
to grasp it as a whole. Yet, as the London County Council 
itself said: “ If the County of London Development Plan 1951 
is to be successfully realised, it must have the full understand- 
ing and well-informed support and constructive criticism of 
the great majority of individual men and women who live in 
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the County and the many more with business and other interests 
in the Capital.” 

The phrase “well-informed support and _ constructive 
criticism ” has some ominous overtones, but we may charitably 
take it to be the result of wishful thinking and enthusiasm. 
Before the final acceptance of the plan by the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, it may well have been modi- 
fied in many matters of detail as a result of the enquiry; but 
if no general criticism is offered, it is unlikely that there will 
be any changes of a general nature. If people then object, 
saying that they did not or could not understand what it was 
all about, the L.C.C. may well point out that, apart from the 
publication of the proposals in full and summarised form, the 
entire mass of matter was condensed into an exhibition that 
was open to the public at County Hall from February 16th 
to March 28th. This was an attempt to reduce the com- 
plexities to simple terms and to illuminate such proposals as 
this: 

Housing 
The development or redevelopment of 2,496 
acres of land for housing purposes in the 
first five years estimated to provide accom- 
modation for 240,000 persons, and involving 
the displacement of 70,000 persons. 

For the following fifteen years, the Plan 
indicates, on a tentative basis, the redevelop- 
ment of 3,168 acres of land estimated to 
provide accommodation for 340,000 persons 
and involving the displacement of 235,000 
persons. 

Much of this work will be the continuation of slum clear- 
ance and the redevelopment of war-damaged areas, but not 
all. Many of the “displaced persons” presumably will be 
the owner-occupiers of property which is not in poor condition 
but which must nevertheless go for the sake of a greater 
degree of uniformity and an increase in population-density. 
There are human problems here of no small order. Although 
reference to the programme-maps of the first five years’ 
development shows the areas to be dealt with, while Appendix 
A of the Statement estimates, borough by borough and site 
by site, the acreage, the displacement of existing population, 
and the proposed new population, not all those affected are 
given the small comfort of certainty. The Statement says that 
“the inclusion of land in an area for development for housing 
purposes on the Programme Map does not necessarily mean 
that all properties will be either acquired by housing authorities 
(except where the land is subject to designation) or will be 
demolished and redeveloped.” It adds that the “ Council will 
also have regard to the desirability of preserving particular 
buildings or groups of buildings having special architectural 
and historic interest.” The list of such buildings has not yet 
been published. 

Ignorance of the law is of no validity as an excuse for break- 
ing it, and it may be held that ignorance of the plan, in its 
general outlines and in such details as affect the individual, 
is simply the result of carelessness, neglect and lack of public 
spirit. If only the conditions of life today were so simple and 
lucid as to justify such austere demands on us! I have never 
myself, before buying a ticket on the Tube, taken care to 
study the infinity of rules and regulations subject to which 
the ticket is given to me in exchange for threepence. Judges 
and town-planners are no doubt more careful. 

In a Communist country the “ well-informed support” for 
such a plan would go without saying, and the “ constructive 
criticism ” by the masses could be ensured by compulsory dis- 
cussion. Here, rightly, a man is at liberty to be as disillusioned 
and bored as he pleases. It is an essential freedom; yet one 
must use it as wisely in public matters as in private. If London 
must have a Development Plan, and it must, then it is inevit- 
able that the plan should be of the greatest complexity and, 
in its totality, beyond the imaginative reach of all but specialists. 
Yet the plan must in time, in one way or another, affect every 
Londoner. The L.C.C. may say that it has done everything in 
its power to bring the proposals before the attention of all. 
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In addition to the exhibition at County Hall, the plans were 
on view at every metropolitan town hall, with assistants avail- 
able to answer such questions as they could answer and with 
instructions to refer questioners if necessary to the L.C.C. 
Perhaps a greater effort might have been made to break the 
plan down more fully, to have the loeal exhibitions more 
painstakingly local in character without neglecting the general 
picture. This might have been more effective in rousing public 
interest and discussion. 
have been spent in the matter of exposition. 

As it is, we have washed our hands of the whole boring 
business and left the task of public criticism to those interested 
not in the total effect but in the smallest detail. Whatever 
London looks like in twenty years’ time, we shall not be 
justified in complaining then. Democratic procedures are no 
less liable than romantic love to expire through sheer boredom. 


A Time to Speak 
By JOHN BENN 


HOPEFUL development is at work in British industry 

which, if encouraged on a wide enough scale, will do 

much to solve economic problems and foster social 
content. A few years ago many company-reports did not 
contain a single word to show the trade in which the particular 
firm was engaged. Today, not a moment too soon, progressive 
concerns are taking the public into their confidence on what 
the firm does, what are its aims and ideals and how it serves 
the nation. 

Former practice lent colour to the criticism that industry 
was only interested in making profits and obscured the fact 
that profits were dependent on success or failure to provide a 
service to the public. Many of my generation, which grew up 
in the First World War and fought in the Second, were deeply 
worried in the ‘thirties by the maladjustments of the old order 
which culminated in the tragedy of the depressed areas. We 
have been equally worried since 1945 by the frustration and 
muddles of the new, and are convinced that the prescription 
for economic well-being will never be the monopoly of any 
political party. 

Hard work and common sense, personal initiative and 
responsibility, quick decisions at all levels, fair dealing and a 
sense of service—these are some of the factors that keep the 
wheels of industry turning in a democratic society. And, 
since these factors are so much needed in the nationalised 
industries (where sheer size and weight of numbers make for 
inertia), any steps which promote them are serving a national 
purpose. Here, I think, is the answer to those who hesitate 
to advertise the merits of private enterprise because of 
political implications. As shareholders, they ask, include 
members of opposing parties, can a company rightly spend 
money supporting one side? In the long run all forms of 
industry will benefit from educating the public in fundamentals. 

At the moment, overriding all political differences on 
economic policy, is the urgent need to pay our way as a nation 
vitally dependent on overseas trade. Much more therefore 
needs saying about the City’s contribution to the nation’s 
housekeeping. It is fairly easy to understand what a coal- 
miner does. We all use his product; we all realise that mining 
is a dangerous trade, and so the miner rightly commands the 
popular respect. It is far less easy to understand that a City 
worker is equally productive. Quite intelligent people are apt 
to regard the City as concerned mainly with financial manipula- 
tion of a get-rich-quick kind, and as the head of a City firm I 
constantly find that even those who work in the Square Mile 
are not all alive to the importance of their business. Yet this 
knowledge would be a spur to the still greater efforts now 
demanded of all of us, whether we go to work in overalls or 
bowier hats. 

How many people are aware that the City’s overseas gross 
earnings last year paid for twenty-four per cent. of the nation’s 
imports of goods and services, so providing the food and raw 


Also, a good deal more time might 
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materials from abroad for at least 12,000,000 of the population of 
our crowded islands ? In this context I use the term City to 
include the parallel exchanges, markets and shipping services 


in other great towns besides London, which all contribute to 


these vital earnings, equal last year to 5s. 10d. in the pound of 
the United Kingdom’s import bill. 

This brings me to the export drive, a theme now used effec- 
tively in some manufacturers’ advertisements. A chemical firm 
describes how the problem of “ cargo-sweat,” which disfigured 
the bodywork and upholstery of motor-cars in transit through 
tropical seas, was solved by paint-research chemists, “ thus 
helping a British car-manufacturer to maintain a valuable 
export market in Australia.” (The copy-writer might well have 
added “and so helping to buy wool and meat for the British 
working man.”’) 

The quality of team-work is brought out by a firm of civil 
engineers whose announcements are published “ to show what 
British workers can achieve in spite of difficulties, given oppor- 
tunity and backed by enterprise.” The erection of a new 
television station in the Pennines, 1,750 feet above sea-level, 
involved working in swirling cloud and sometimes drenching 
rain, the stones having to be hacked out of the snow and thawed 
over coke-braziers. “ The.men never gave in. They not only 
finished the work on time; they made a good job of it. They 
worked with a will and they worked as a team.” 

As these two examples are taken more or less at random 
from advertisements in current newspapers, I cannot refrain 
from commending Lord Burghley’s lead (also reported a few 
days ago) in taking the shareholders round the works of a 
radio firm before they attended its annual meeting. Eighty 
shareholders took advantage of this admirable procedure, 
which might well be widely adopted. It follows that such firms 
are keeping their employees posted on the value of their daily 
job, showing how each process contributes to the finished pro- 
duct and the product in turn to the national need. 

An advertisement I saw as an undergraduate in America 
thirty years ago made such a lasting impression that I offer the 
idea to any British manufacturer who may happen to read 
these lines. It showed a student shovelling coal into a boiler, 
and, in extolling self-help, concluded that, far from missing 
advantages enjoyed by richer undergraduates, this young man 
was “ learning the amount of sweat a ten dollar bill represents.” 
American business has long believed in “ public relations,” and 
for some time past the American Advertising Council has been 
conducting Press campaigns to create “a better informed 
democracy.” A typical statement explains how machines have 
lowered prices, reduced hours, raised wages and made extra 
jobs. The investor’s part is also dealt with, and, instead of 
being represented as the villain of the piece, he is shown to be 
a friendly partner whose savings are essential to business 
development. Under the general heading “The Cure for 
Suspicion is Knowledge,” the Atlantic Monthly is publishing 
sponsored articles in which advertisers express their views on 
economic and political problems. The damaging effect of high 
taxes on enterprise is attracting much attention just now. 

It may be asked whether publicity of this kind can ever 
make much impression on the mass of the British people, since 
the resources at the disposal of modern Governments have not 
so far sufficed to bring home, for example, the gravity of the 
dollar gap. It was long ago said by Goethe that “he who 
would succeed in accomplishing anything must work within 
limits ’’; effective advertising should therefore aim at the think- 
ing minority of all political persuasions whose influence is out 
of proportion to their numbers. Many of these are the floating 
voters, who are estimated to comprise at least ten per cent. of 
the electorate. These are the folk who chip in when a speaker 
is getting too far from the facts, whether at a public meeting, 
in a railway-carriage or a bar. 

We are still not out of the wood as regards overseas payments, 
and unhappily we are sorely divided in our political life. This 
is, indeed, a time for industry to-speak, for the qualities which 
made Britain great in the past will do so again under the right 
leadership. 
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The Church of South India 


By Ihe Most Rev. A. M. HOLLIS* 


IVE years ago on September 27th there began what has 

been for me, and for many others, the most exciting 

experience of our lives. Anglicans, Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians and Methodists in South India had for 
many years been talking about Church Union, as_ had 
Christians in other parts of the world. But, unlike those in 
other parts of the world, on that day they became united. Look- 
ing back, one can remember the sense of rather surprised 
thankfulness that the long period of negotiations, with their 
many problems, had come to an end. Less than two years 
before it had seemed almost impossible that there ever could 
be a satisfactory end, what with the difficulties which we 
encountered in South India and the criticisms of our fellow 
Christians in other parts of the world. Then, all of a sudden, 
the ice began to melt, and, almost before we knew it, we were 
planning for the inauguration of the Church of South India 
in less than a year’s time. That is not to say that everything 
was then plain sailing or that the resistance in certain quarters, 
particularly from within the Anglican communion, was not 
intensified. But, in spite of everything, on that unforgettable 
morning in Madras Cathedral we became one Church. The 
hitherto unbridgeable chasm between Anglicanism with its 
episcopal system and the other heirs of the Reformation no 
longer held us apart. 

We were deeply convinced that we were right. But there 
were others equally sincere and, in some instances, far more 
learned than any of us could claim to be, who were no less 
deeply convinced that we were disobeying the known will of 
God. We ourselves on that day could not be certain that we 
were right. It was an act of faith; a step into what was, in 
very many respects, an unknown future. No amount of 
negotiating or drafting of constitutions can tell you what union 
is going to be like, before you are united. We were risking the 
abandonment of what God has given us in our amazingly 
rich denominational inheritances. There were those who could 
not conceive how we dared to take such a risk. But, if we 
were to have union, we had to be prepared to take this risk. 

Five years’ experience is not enough to convince all the 
doubters. It is in any case very difficult to convey to people 
in another country a balanced picture of what is happening. 
They hear of difficulties, at times from those who wish to 
magnify the difficulties, at times with a desire to hear that there 
are difficulties, but they cannot always understand them or 
see them in proportion. They do not realise how many of 
our weaknesses and problems are the long-standing legacy of 
past mistakes and failures, brought into the light because union 
has shaken things up. They can easily fail to appreciate the 
impact of changed political and economic conditions upon the 
Christian community in South India. 

But it is true that not only have we held together for five 
years but that we are far closer together today than we were 
five years ago. There is no responsible body of people within 
the Church of South India today for whom a return to our 
previous denominational separation is thinkable. More than 
that, the one Church Council of the South India United Church 
which stood out in 1947, having watched us from very close 
quarters, joined us in 1950. Many distinguished and not-so- 
distinguished Christians have come to visit us, from different 
countries and different ecclesiastical traditions. I do not know 
of one who-has not been impressed with the sense of life 
and power among us, even if complete approval has been 
withheld. We have grown together and together we have grown. 

How much we have grown together, how much we take our 
unity for granted, becomes terribly clear when members of the 
Church of South India go outside South India. I have experi- 
enced, and many whom I know have experienced, the chill 
of passing from our fellowship back into the world of 
denominational exclusiveness. We are not unthankful for 
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Anglicanism or Congregationalism or Presbyterianism or 
Methodism, but we know now that no one of them is enough 
by itself. We cannot give to any one of them the exclusive 


‘loyalty which was perhaps once possible. 


The scheme of union, made of course before union took 
place, was, among other things, an attempt to combine the 
essential elements in the different traditions of Church Order. 
rhat inevitably suggests something artificially put together, in 
which every tradition suffers loss. Our life together has not 
been the anxious compromise that this might suggest, but a 
living unity, in which we have found our separate inheritances 
not maimed but enriched. We are more truly Congregational, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopal than any of us were before. 

We do not forget that we have still a very long way to go 
before there is one Church in South India, nor are we blind 
to the fact that we have many faults, weaknesses and sins. 
But it hardly becomes the Churches of the West to throw stones. 
Our weaknesses are, in great measure, the fruit of mistaken 
methods of missionary work and of the failure of so-called 
Christian nations to be Christian either in their dealings with 
Asiatics or in their relations among themselves. We have at 
least begun, in the sphere of Church relations, to do something 
which they are still conferring about, to show Jesus Christ 
in His reconciling power. We did not do what we have done 
primarily because we thought that it would save money or 
men, or would strengthen the Christian Church against opposi- 
tion when foreign rule came to an end. Fundamentally it was 
the conviction that a divided Church is a denial of the Gospel 
which the Church exists to proclaim that drove us to s¢ek God's 
way to come together. 

We have learnt much since that day five years ago. What 
we have not learnt is that we were wrong. On the contrary 
five years of intimate fellowship have confirmed the faith in 
which we set out on our voyage of discovery. We trusted God 
then and we trusted one another. That double trust is far 
stronger in 1952 than it was in 1947. The Church of South 
India is a fact of which Christian leaders everywhere must 
take account. It is alive and it is going on living. 


The Shape of a Bird 


** Break off your argument, 

Dearest of friends, with patient whom 
I have turned this muted wood 
To a long, carpeted room, 
Hearing you always invent 
New cures for a sickly mood. 
Drop your eyes to the floor : 

We have strolled, you see, by accident 
To a corner we missed before— 
What do you see with your 
Imaginative eye ? ” 


‘** Feathers—a circle of grey : 
Little arena empty of strife : 

Some murdered ring-dove. 

Very well! I see the way 

Death is haunted by life : 

A circle of feathers keeping 

Vaguely the shape of a bird ; 
Though, at mere thought of a wind’s creeping, 

Each could be separately stirred, 

The whole image blurred— 

What would you have me see ? *’ 


Why ?— 


** A man and his children keeping 
Vaguely the shape of a family still, 

When the meaning is lost that she 

Alone could give to that word. 

Or again, that man alone, 

Keeping, by effort of will, 

The shape of the self she freed, 
Like the shape of a lost, migratory bird— 

With all coherence gone. 

With moods that one by one 

To the wind’s humour succeed.”’ 


LAURENCE WHISTLER. 
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Rearmament: A Labour 
View 


By SEYMOUR COCKS, M.P. 


IR DAVID KELLY has accurately described the policy 

of Soviet Russia when he says that it “ pursues a constant, 

unchanging, long-term strategy of hostility to the non- 
Communist world coupled with varying short-term tactics to 
suit changing circumstances.” That is why M. Gromyko can 
say in England that he would like to see a strengthening of 
the understanding between the British people and the people 
of the Soviet Union at the same time as Moscow is launching, 
through a thousand propaganda channels, an especially virulent 
attack on our American allies, culminating in a statement in 
Pravda that the “cannibalistic American imperialists- are 
planning to exterminate 150,000,000 people in Eastern Europe.” 

It follows from this that it is hopeless to think of establishing 
genuine friendly relations with Soviet Russia for a very long 
time to come. The utmost we can expect is an uneasy accom- 
modation or armistice based on the possession of power. If 
the Soviet Government can be made to realise that the Western 
world is too strong to be attacked with impunity, then a bargain 
might be struck and actual aggression averted. Now it is 
well known that the Soviet Government is keeping under arms 
at the present time a force of 175 divisions (not counting the 
armies of the satellite States). These divisions are reasonably 
well trained and pretty well equipped. They number about 
2,500,000 men, and according to high military authorities these 
numbers could be doubled in about thirty days. There are 
also more than 500,000 men in the air force. It is the presence 
of this formidable array which is forcing the peaceful Western 
democracies to rearm in order to defend themselves. 

It is in this light that the position of Germany must be 
examined. The crude proposition that Germany should be 
rearmed is highly unpopular with Labour audiences and per- 
haps with all audiences in this country and in France. Memories 
are not short enough for that to be otherwise. And the fact 
is that the only country which proposes that Germany should 
be permitted to have a national army and a national air force— 
and this presupposes the creation of a great German staff—is 
Soviet Russia. She also proposes that “ all former servicemen 
of the German Army, including officers and generals, all former 
Nazis, save for those who are serving terms on convictions for 
crimes which they committed, must be granted civil and 
political rights, on a par with all other German citizens for 
taking part in the building of a peace-loving, democratic 
Germany.” The Allies, on the other hand, do not want 
Germany to have a great German staff and a national army 
commanded by former Nazis. Dr. Adenauer has rejected the 
notion as being out of date, and supports a European army 
as being the more modern conception. What the Allics are 
proposing is that West Germany should make a contribution 
to this European army in which the German contingent will 
be under international command. And, although many of us 
would have preferred to do without German help altogether, 
military authorities agree that the successful defence of Western 
Europe demands this aid. Neither Britain, France nor the 
U.S.A. is in a position to provide the twelve extra divisions 
Germany is to supply. And the policy of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party is to support a German contribution to the 
defence of Europe subject to the Attlee conditions. 

The Attlee conditions are three in number. The first is 
that the rearmament of the countries belonging to the Atlantic 
Treaty must precede that of Germany; the second is that the 
German units should be integrated in the defence force in such 
a way as to preclude the emergence of a German military 
menace; the third is that the German people themselves must 
be in favour of the plan. The first two of the conditions present 
no difficulty. The rearmament of the Atlantic Powers is already 
proceeding, whereas that of Germany. has not yet begun, and 
when it starts it will proceed in accordance with the plans for 
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the time-phase build-up of all the N.A.T.O. forces; and the 
second condition is implicit in the designs for a European army, 
accepted by Dr. Adenauer. The third condition—which has 
been interpreted as meaning that the German people must be 
consulted by means of a general election—is likely before long 
to become academic. Ratification of the defence agreements 
by the Federal Parliament at Bonn is not expected before mid- 
November, and by that time it should have been made clear 
to the whole German people that all hope of securing from 
the Soviet Government any democratic concession which might 
make the unity of Germany possible must be abandoned. 

There are members of the Labour Party who still think it 
possible to come to some agreement with the Soviet Govern- 
ment which might render a German contribution to defence 
unnecessary. I believe such members to be profoundly 
mistaken. It is impossible to bring about German unity without 
free elections in East Germany, and for the Soviet Government 
to grant these would mean that it is prepared to throw over 
the “ People’s Government.” At present Moscow is not pre- 
pared to take that step, and I am convinced that she has no 
intention of accepting a settkement on Germany except on her 
own terms. She will therefore come to a conference for the 
sole purpose of attempting to postpone the Allies’ plans for 
their own defence. 

Her last Note, in which she proposes that the discussion of 
free elections for Germany should be the last item of the agenda 
instead of the first, is a clear indication that she has not changed 
her policy of obstruction, which, in the case of the Austrian 
discussions, has already prolonged diplomatic negotiations for 
five years. Of course, if a reasonable basis can be found for 
a conference, this country is bound to take part in it, but I have 
no hope that anything constructive will come out of it, and 
certainly it must not be allowed to delay the plans of the Allies 
for integrating Germany into the Western defence system. 

There are a few members of the Labour Party—I do not 
think they are many—who do not want Western Germany 
to be brought into the Western defensive system on any terms. 
They are now openly hoping that no German contingents can 
be embodied until the autumn of 1953, as they contend that, 
once Western Germany joins the European army, Germany 
will become another Korea. But South Korea was invaded 
because North Korea had a strong army and South Korea had 
not. The policy thus advocated would reproduce in Germany 
the very conditions that made the invasion of Korea possible. 
I do not, of course, impugn the patriotism of these members, 
but I do feel that the logical outcome of their policy will be, 
not to achieve peace, but to ensure that, should war come, 
the West will be defeated or, at any rate, insufficiently defended. 
Between such a policy, especially when combined, as it often 
is, with attacks on America, and the policy of the Communists, 
there seems to me to be no perceptible difference. 





SERMONS RIGHT AND WRONG 


In almost all discussions on the decrease in Church atten- 
dance one reason given is the quality of the sermons and their 
failure to meet the spiritual needs of today. This criticism may 
be just or unjust. In either case it should be of advantage to 
know (i) what the man in the pulpit feels his message to the 
man (or woman) in the pew should be; and (ii) what is the 
kind of message the man in the pew feels he wants to hear. 
With a view to shedding light on both subjects the “Spectator” 
offers a prize of £15 and two of £10 for the best sermons by 
clergy or ministers representing what their congregations ought 
to need, and similar prizes for the best description by laymen (or 
women) of the kind of sermon they want to hear. The length 
in either case should not be more than 1,400 words, and entries 
should reach the Editor of the “ Spectator,” 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, by September 30th. The final awards will be 
made by a committee consisting of The Rey, Edward Carpenter, 
Canon of Westminster, Dr. S. M. Berry, Moderator of the 
International Congregational Church Council, and the Editor of 
the “ Spectator.” Some or all of the winning entries will appear 
in the “ Spectator” during October. 
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The Influence of Winter 


on Russian Poetry 
By BRUCE RENTON 


WAS writing a thesis, “The Influence of Winter on 

Russian Poetry.” If I had finished it they would have 

made me a Doctor of Philosophy. Only I never did. I 
wanted to go to Russia, but everywhere I went in London they 
told me it was impossible. The only thing to do was to take the 
law into my own hands. “Go to the frontier,” I said to myself, 
“and explain your problem to them. It always helps to be on 
the spot.” I caught the Orient Express—with the rough notes 
of the chapters in my brief-case. 

There seemed to be a little confusion as to the exact position 
of the Russian frontier. At Vienna they turned me out of the 
train. I explained my problem to the man who took tickets 
at the gate. He was on my side though he did not really seem 
the academic type. “ They tell me I can’t go to Russia,” I said 
to him in my best German. The man looked to the right and 
left and whispered, “ Don’t you believe them. Anybody can go 
to Russia. It’s all lies. Anybody can go.” With that he took 
my ticket from me and pushed me into the streets of Vienna. 

I must say that the man’s words encouraged me. I went 
straight to the Allied Headquarters. Up the stairs I went till I 
saw some Russian wriging on a door. I went in and explained 
in Russian to the soldier behind the desk that I was writing a 
thesis on “ The Influence of Winter on Russian Poetry.” At 
the very mention of winter the man spoke to his superior on 
the telephone. This was the sort of service an academic ought 
to receive. I had to go all the way to Vienna to get it. 

The Chief Liaison Officer was a podgy Russian with a red 
face and enormous gold epaulettes. He offered me a cigarette 
that went up in flames as soon as [ lit it, then said that he 
personally was not qualified to say anything about winter but 
that he would put me in touch with somebody who was. I 
thanked him and offered him an English cigarette. He hummed 
and ha-ed a little but in the end he took it. 

“1 know exactly where to go for information as soon as I 
get to Moscow, of course,” I told him. He was at once profuse 
with apologies. “Please don’t misunderstand me,” he said. 
“TI am only trying to save you trouble. Why go to Russia if 
we can manage the whole thing here in Vienna? Perhaps if 
we co-operate a little we can straighten everything out, eh ?” 

I had left the main street and was walking across some ruins 
when whistles blew on my left. There were ominous 
clicks in the night around me. How odd, I thought. I sat 
down. Silence. I got up. Whistles and clicks. 

As a child I never worried about the dark, but when I grew 
up I got frightened. This always made me laugh at myself. 
Every time | laugh at myself [ lose all sense of proportion. So 
I suddenly stood up and walked across the common. Gunfire 
opened up all round me; there were fiendish yells as men went 
into battle. Through it all I heard the same very English voice 
shout, “ Try to take him alive.” 

When I opened my eyes I was in a chair. A British officer 
was tapping the table with a pencil. “I want you to answer 
three questions quickly without thinking,” he snapped at me. 

“ First question,” he snapped. “ What do you think of when 
I say white ? ” 

“ Winter,” I said. 

The officer turned to some colleagues hovering in the 
shadows. ‘“ What did I tell you ?” he said triumphantly. 

“Second question,” he snapped. “ What do you think of 
when I say snow ?.” 

“ Winter,” I said. The officer rubbed his hands. 

“ Third question,” he snapped. “ What do think of when I 
say winter ? ” 

“ The influence of winter on Russian poetry,” I said. 

The officer looked disappointed, and slumped into a chair. 
A burly man came out of the shadows and caught me by the 
scruff of the neck. “ What was you doin’ with the Rooskis ? ” 
he asked. 


This process was repeated several days running. Then I was 
released. I at once presented myself to the British Minister in 
Residence, first to protest against the treatment, and then to 
ask his advice about going to Russia. I explained my problem 
to him. I was writing a thesis, I said, on the influence of winter 
on Russian poetry .. . 

“You're a smooth one, I must say,” said the Minister. 
“ What a waste to put such talent at the service of the Russians.” 

“ Then . . . then you can’t help me ? ” I faltered. 

“ You'll co-operate ?” asked the Minister tensely. 

“ Why, I'd be only too willing, sir. My only desire is to get 
to Russia.” 


“ 


Safe conduct ?” he asked. “ Are those your terms ? ” 


“Oh, well yes, of course, I'd like to get there safely,” I said. 
“TI wouldn’t like a repetition of the other day.” 

“ Right,” said the Minister, slapping the desk. “I give you 
safe conduct. You give me Winter.” 

The Minister kept saying he wanted Winter. I said he could 
not have it till I got back from Russia. He said I was not a 
man to be trusted. As there seemed little point in continuing 
such a conversation I went back to see the Russian Liaison 
Officer. My papers ought to have been ready by then. 

We went through the cigarette ceremony again. “ Is every- 
thing ready ?” I asked. “I put your case to the M.V.D.,” he 
said. “ They were agreeable, on one condition.” 

“ Yes,” I smiled. 

“ They want Zeema,” he said. Zeema is Russian for winter. 

“And my papers ? ” I asked. 

“ Zeema,” said the Russian. 

“As soon as I get back from Russia,” I said. 

“ Now,” said the Russian. 

I told him it was impossible. He only repeated the same 
thing. As our talks seemed to have reached the conventional 
deadlock I left. 

“No Zeema, no winter,” said the Russian as I went out, 
and I remember thinking what a peculiar sense of humour the 
man had. 

I returned to my cheap hotel room, somewhere in the 
Gogolasse, and wrote a letter to my tutor. “What a gulf,” I 
wrote, “ between the academic and the bureaucratic mind.” 
As I was licking the flap of the envelope there was a knock 
on the door. “Come in,” I called. 

The door opened slowly, and the heads of two British military 
policemen curled round it. The heads vanished; then a man 
in a fur cap was flung into the room. He picked himself up and 
sat on a chair. “I hope Winter comes,” he said in Russian. 
“ Who on earth are you ?” I demanded, mildly pacified by the 
fact that he spoke Russian. 

“1,” said the man, “am Zeema.” 

I introduced myself and said that, oddly enough, I was writ- 
ing a thesis on the influence of winter on Russian poetry. 

“Well, all I hope is that Winter comes,” said the Russian. 
“Winter always does,” I said, philosophically. 

A few minutes later there was another tap on the door. 
Slowly the door opened, and two heads appeared. Each head 
had a blue band round the cap, the mark of the M.V.D. The 
heads vanished, and a second later a man came hurtling into 
the room. 

He picked himself up and stared at the Russian. “I'm 
Winter, M.I. 8,” he introduced himself. “ I’m Zeema, M.V.D. 
II,” screamed the Russian and fell on Winter’s neck. Next he 
embraced me while Winter gripped my hand and said, “I 
don’t know whe you are, but thanks a lot, chum.” 

He was about to go, but I caught him by the arm. “I think 
I have a right to an explanation,” I said indignantly. He looked 
at me admiringly. “ What a card!” he said. “ We could do 
with a few more like you in the service.” 

Gaspadin Zeema and Mr. Winter went down the stairs 
together. I walked to the window. As soon as they appeared 
there was a fusilade of gunfire from each end of the street. I 
dropped the curtains and wrote another letter to my tutor. I 
wanted to change the title of my thesis, I said. 


Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 1}d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) }d. 
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MARGINAL 


COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T is difficult to assess the relative values of expert opinion 
and the fresh eye. A man who has lived for long in the 
same country, who has for years been dealing with the 

recurrence of similar problems, is apt to become so muscle- 
bound by his own knowledge that he is rendered impervious to 
new ideas. Unless, moreover, he be a person of unusually 
equable or indifferent temperament, he is apt with the passage 
of time to acquire certain prejudices and affections that are 
destructive of the objective point of view. I have known officials 
who have spent so much of their life in the Near or Middle 
East that they have come to assume that the foreign policy of 
their own Government ought to be concentrated upon the local 
problems that to them loom so gigantic; and that a Foreign 
Secretary who permits our relations with Washington or Paris 
to override our relations with Tirana or the Bakhtiari tribes 
must be either “ blind” or “ mad.” It is in order to mitigate 
such ossification that the Foreign Office, in their wisdom, 
endeavour to prevent their gifted officials from becoming 
experts and will despatch to Bahia Blanca a man whose know- 
ledge of the Serbo-Croat dialects is unsurpassed. The fresh 
eye, on the other hand, should never be as fresh as all that: 
if the opinion of the occasional and sudden visitor is to be of 
any use, he must be a person of some intellectual equipment 
and of some experience of similar conditions and problems in 
other lands. He must, moreover, possess sufficient modesty 
to give full weight to the views of the experts and to advance 
his own opinions, not with the slick arrogance of Paget, M.P., 
but with tentative charm. The ideal combination is when the 
expert provides the local information, and the fresh eye 
propounds the resultant policy. The extremes, either of expert 
or fresh-eye, certainly are always to be avoided. 
* * * * 


Having suffered slightly, although not much, from the 
improbous new-comer who arrives on Tuesday by the Orient 
Express, and who by Thursday evening is in the position to 
expound the errors of the policy being locally advocated and 
pursued, I can fully sympathise with the expert’s indignation. 
It is annoying, when one has concentrated for several years 
upon some local problem, to be informed by a visiting Member 
of Parliament that Qualunque Pasha, whose hospitality has been 
so agreeable on the previous evening, is right in asserting that 
the British Embassy, in their insistence on opposing a minor 
railway concession, must be either ignorant or corrupt; it is 
even more irritating, when we inform the visiting legislator 
that the said Pasha has for long been in the pay of the Deutsche 
Bank, to observe upon his features a dismissive grin, indicating, 
“He warned me that you would say that.” Yet we all know 
how accustomed and resigned we become to the furniture of 
our own room, and how improving may sometimes be the 
suggestions made by a visitor who has never seen the place 
before. I have never noticed, during the years of my sojourns 
in foreign countries, that the intelligent visitor makes sugges- 
tions or criticisms that are palpably bumptious or absurd; it 
is the stupid visitor who makes arrogant assertions, and one 
learns early in life not to be unduly perturbed by anything that 
stupid people say. Thus in the days when I was a local resident 
I welcomed the remarks made by the man who arrived on 
Tuesday by the Orient Express; they often pierced the crust 
of habit that had formed. Conversely, when it is my own eye 
that is fresh, I am careful to render my own remarks as 
unassuming as a primrose in March. 

* * * * 


I have just returned from a short visit to Western Germany. 
Although I had spent several years in Berlin and other German 
cities before the war, I realised that I was now visiting a country 
almost wholly different from that of my previous experience; 
that I arrived with a fresh eye and must therefore guard against 
both the survival of previous assumptions and the falsity of new 


intuitions. Certain facts were self-evident and indeed 
obtrusive. I was impressed, as all visitors must be impressed, 
by the amazing powers of recuperation of the German people. 
Day and night, in the cities where I stayed, there came the 
sound of hammering; the whole of Germany appeared to be 
engaged, in sun-light and by arc-light, in repairing the ravages 
of war; wide boulevards, lined by massive bank buildings and 
glittering shops, had been cut through the rubble; ducks and 
water lilies enlivened the ornamental canals, and the citizens, 
in the rare intervals when they were not hammering, would sit 
under striped awnings and consume beer, coffee, and large 
wedges of chocolate cake lashed with cream. The sight of 
these sparkling boulevards conveyed the impression of formid- 
able energy, wealth and indulgence; but in the smaller streets 
behind them the calcined houses raised their ruined windows 
to the September sun, and herb and hemlock thrived amid the 
rubble. This contrast between opulent frontages and decayed 
back-yards appeared to my untutored eye as symbolic of a 
situation. I had the feeling that behind all that the Germans 
will say to foreign visitors, behind even what they will avow 
to themselves, lie acres of concealed and tumbled thoughts, 
too tragic and insoluble to be redeemed from present chaos. 
* * * * 


I had been told that the younger generation of Germans 
were so disillusioned and disgusted by the experiences of the 
last nineteen years that they took no further interest in national 
or international politics, and concentrated solely upon estab- 
lishing their own economic position and creating a personal life 
for themselves without regard for what the uncertain future 
might bring. I gathered from conversations with university 
professors and school-teachers that, although this was true for 
the generation born between 1925 and 1930, it was not equally 
true for the younger boys and girls who were children when 
the war came to an end. This more recent vintage, now aged 
between eighteen and twenty-one, were beginning to seek for 
political principles, to enquire into Germany’s future position 
in the world, and to ask themselves and their teachers what 
were the special virtues of the democratic as opposed to the 
totalitarian system. It will be this new generation that will have 
to answer questions that to their elders appear too horrible 
even to contemplate. It is taken for granted that, behind all 
the party animosities that today rend opinion in Western 
Germany, there exist two fundamental aims and desires uniting 
the whole body of opinion. Every German, we are assured, 
is united in the aim of liberating his brothers from Russian 
tyranny and of restoring the ancient frontiers; every German, 
so they tell us, is determined to preserve his country against 
the destruction of a third world war. If one suggests that these 
two aspirations may in practice be difficult to reconcile, an 
expression of sad reticence clouds their faces. One feels 
obliged, in common decency, not to probe their perplexity; the 
conversation reaches a dead end. 

* * * *” 


No politician in Western Germany could overtly advance 
the theory that the eastern provinces are irrecoverable except 
by war; that therefore they must abandon their brothers and 
cut their loss. Similarly it would be difficult indeed for any 
such politician to advocate that the sole hope of peaceful 
liberation lies in an agreement with Soviet Russia. Such 
terrible questions are hidden behind the glittering facade of 
reconstruction, But one day these questions will be posed by 
the rising generation, and will have to be answered. No living 
person can foretell what that answer will be. As the train, 
on my return journey, swung past the sun-lit vineyards of the 
Rhineland, past the legendary shrines of the German people, 
my admiration for their courage mingled with compassion for 
their harsh destinies. All that the fresh eye could see was a 
dark tangle of obscurities. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


ART 


Or a recent exhibition a wit said that it was not social realism but 
socialite realism. Looking Forward, arranged by Mr. John 
Berger at the Whitechapel Art Gallery (very clean and bright in its 
new paint), is more down-to-earth. Not that it is primarily ideological, 
in the narrow sense that the display by Guttuso and the Italian 
Communists at this summer’s Biennale is ideological, but the territory 
ringed by the exhibitors is more clearly defined. The artists range 
from Stanley Spencer to William Roberts, Lowry to Michael Ayrton, 


Herman to some of the younger painters from the Royal College of 


Art—notably A. Daniels, B. Lacey and J. Sewell—who are beginning 


to become familiar to the London gallery-goer. 

The swing of the pendulum is perhaps about to decree it the height 
of fashion to be a ** realist *’ (though today the term is more easily 
defined negatively than positively), and the title of this exhibition 
suggests a didactic-propagandist aim. Mr. Berger has not released 
any new hares from the trap, however. All but a handful of these 
artists may be seen in a Royal Academy summer show. Their 
outlook is familiar and it is hard to recognise any new collective 
sense of direction or even, in most cases, that passionate preoccupa- 
tion with appearances that will be necessary to deflect contemporary 
art from the course on which the first half of the century has set it. 
Rather should these talents be approached and enjoyed for what 
unaffected, honest-to-goodness middle-of-the-roaders, 


they are : 
Degas would presumably rank as a ** realist ’* today, but he knew 
what he was about. ** A picture,’ he is reported as saying, ** is 


something which demands as much knavery, trickery and deceit 
as the perpetration of a crime. Paint falsely, and then add the accent 
of nature.’ The exhibition of his work which was first assembled 
for the Edinburgh Festival has arrived at the Tate in amended form 
for a few weeks. It covers the stretch of his career and embraces 
all his themes, but does not reveal his full stature. There are several 
unfamiliar or unexpected things—the painting of The Dead Fox, for 
example, and the copy of the Mantegna panel from Tours—but one 
would have liked to have seen more oils of the quality of the Louvre’s 
Race Meeting, with its focal point of pink and black, and the splendid 
portrait of Diego Martelli. 

In colour the pastels dominate the room and display most clearly 
the breadth of Degas’s grasp of form. (‘* There is courage indeed 
in launching a frontal attack upon the main structure ... and 
cowardice in approaching by facets and details.*") Nearly every- 
where (No. 19 is perhaps one exception) is that robust yet aristocratic 
objectivity that could make the clumsiness or awkwardness of a 
gesture the very bones and sinews of a picture ; sweetness in the 
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colour but never in the line. Degas’s sense of movement and the 
third dimension, seen in the cavorting horses of No. 24, the novel 
perspectives (41) and the constant preoccupation with diagonals from 
top left to bottom right, found its real outlet in his sculpture. The 
Woman Wiping Her Left Side is a triumph of forms manipulated in 
space and the little Dancer of 14—as always—a masterpiece of grave 
simplicity. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


THEATRE 


The Troublemakers. By George Bellak. (Strand.)——Ebb Tide. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. (Royal Court.) 
Two melodramas: one with a sharp point, the other with no point: both 
with enormous force.——-When it came to the scene in George Bellak’s 
play in which four drunken bravos of the campus kick to death the 
earnest young man, Torin Gerrity, who writes liberal articles in the 
college magazine, questions of plausibility were still troubling me. 
Was it possible, even for the sake of melodrama, to believe that 
American undergraduates could behave as Mr. Bellak makes them 
behave? Later I was told that the play is based on fact: that may or 
may not be so (and if it is I hope that the fact is not so monstrous as 
the fiction), but in a sense it is irrelevant anyway, for the dramatic 
force of the play compels acceptance of its terms. 

The political warning is directed specifically towards American 
academics who bend too easily before the witch-hunt, but what Mr. 
Bellak has to say about the plight of the honest deviationist in the 
hands of outraged orthodoxy is of more general application. The 
play itself is sustained in its violent passage chiefly by Gene Lyons, 
who plays with a bitter tenseness the part of Carr, the decent, slow- 
witted fellow who sees Torin killed and later acquiesces in the 
hushing-up of the incident. No underplaying here, no restraint, but 
an all-out, ram-it-home attack, which lets up nowhere and in the end 
overwhelms any nice objection. The stage has two sets—one the 
college dormitory, the other the living-room at Gerrity’s home. 
This is dominated by Joseph Tomelty as Grandfather Gerrity, the 
old Irish rebel whose uncompromising insistence on man’s freedom 
as a political animal was the inspiration of his grandson’s articles, 
and whose grim pursuit of the truth eventually impels Carr to speak 
out. . 

Here the author intensifies the irony by refusing Carr an easy 
triumph: the four killers, who have apparently the confidence of the 
police and the college authorities, immediately confess and implicate 
Carr. During the subsequent farce of a trial Carr does his best to 
state the true reasons for the murder of Gerrity, but the court treats 
it as no more than the unfortunate result of an innocent caper. So 
justice is exiled. As an indictment of illiberalism the play weakens 
its case, perhaps, by what one hopes to be a savage exaggeration, but 
there is no doubt about the quality of its dramatic edge and bite. 
Gene Lyons and Joseph Tomelty provide most of this in performance. 
Thora Hird, as Gerrity’s bewildered mother, gives the moving 
performance that one would expect of her, but she does not seem to 
be altogether at home in the part. Robert Sansom, with little to say 
as Gerrity’s father, yet makes a strong impression as the meck, 
bewildered conformist. The play is directed by the author. 

* « * ¥ 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s powerful and unsatisfactory story has 

been adapted for the stage by Donald Pleasence, who also takes the 


part of the cockney Huish, and pours into it an extraordinary dose of 


venom. The melodrama goes well (as it did at the Edinburgh 
Festival, where the piece was first presented by the London Club 
Theatre Group), although the ending, as in the story, still falls to b.1 

but the most fascinating thing in itis not the narrative, grip» 

though it is for the greater part of its length, but the portryai 
by Mr. Pleasence of a villainy beyond the dreams of the Sunde; 
newspapers. The seedy gent, Herrick, is played by David Markham; 
the drunken Irish sea-captain, Davis, by Michael Golden; the cruz, 
evangelising Attwater by Willoughby Goddard—notable perfor- 
mances all. IAIN HAMILTON. 


MUSIC 


Few visiting operatic companies can have had such a bad Press as 
the Italians at the Stoll Theatre; and it is worth considering for 
a moment what has caused this unusual unanimity among the critics, 
whose variety of opinions are more often the despair of the unin- 
formed seeker after infallibility and the occasion of eyebrow-raising, 
if not of back-biting, within the confraternity itself. 

The truth is that these performances have shown to what an extent 
the labours of Sadler’s Wells and Covent Garden have succeeded. 
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We are no longer content with poor, minimal production and 
orchestral playing in an opera. That much of the singing has been 
primitive in style and hardly any of it even second-rate has been, I 
believe, a minor consideration. We have grown used to not very 
good singing, but we do demand that an opera should be conceived 
as a unity and put on with as much care as any other form of dramatic 
entertainment. It is unthinkable to us that Scarpia should leave the 
door open while he chases Tosca round the sofa, or that Mario’s 
amorous memories before execution should be represented by an 
orchestra whose quality and intonation recalled rather the amours of 
cats on the roof of the Castel Sant’ Angelo. 

The clou of the company, Tito Gobbi, appears to have boasted in 
an interview, reported in the Evening Standard, that he had never 
seen any other singer’s Figaro and to have delivered himself of the 
profound opinion that tradition is the cancer of opera. If he 
attended a performance of The Barber of Seville, it would be borne 
in upon him that Figaro is not always the chief character on the 
stage; and, if he has not attended Josca as a spectator, he would learn 
that the old, cancerous tradition of shutting the door before assaulting 
the prima donna has—purely from the spectator’s point of view, 
of course—much to be said for it. 

A happier wind from Italy has wafted Victor de Sabata to us this 
week. ‘He brought for the L.P.O.’s Tuesday concert a new Italian 
work, the latest production of the veteran Ildebrando Pizzetti. 
The title of Preludio a un Altro Giorno suggests some *‘topical 
programmatic associations,’’ as the Festival Hall programme-note 
observed; and certainly the music hardly stands on its own feet. 
The loosely dramatic nature of the work and the prominence through- 
out its second half of a series of sidedrum rolls suggested a prolonged 
execution-sequence in a highbrow film. 

The rest of the programme consisted of familiar pieces, though de 
Sabata ensured that they should not wear too every-day a look. The 
Magic Flute overture sounded like a newly discovered Rossini— 
very fast, very tight, very slick; and Tchaikovsky’s fourth symphony 
was given a new coat of the most garish paint, and a formidable 
coat of varnish for good measure. Tchaikovsky’s was an exag- 
gerating temperament, and his mode of expression often verged on 
the melodramatic—nowhere more than in the first movement of this 
symphony. Any insistence or redoubling of these qualities makes 
the work a shambles. The ‘‘Fatum’’ fanfare lost all its sinister 
quality by appearing at the very beginning as though it were the 
Last Trump, a réle reserved by the composer for its last appearance 
in the movement; and the second subject disappeared beneath the 
grossly over-accented ornaments. The pathos of the second move- 
ment’s folk-tune was, if anything, underplayed, and in return the 
F major middle section was worked up to a typically Sabatical 
frenzy. The pizzicato, on the other hand, was quite magnificent ; 
the strings became a vast harp, perfectly controlled by the conductor, 
Tchaikovsky’s meno mosso was disregarded, which caused acute 
anxiety to the piccolo-player and converted a pastoral tune to an 
eldritch shriek; and with the finale we were on the fairground of 
the infernal regions—a hullabaloo much to the taste of the gallery. 

What de Sabata can do with music which he instinctively under- 
stands, on the other hand, was shown in Ravel’s Mother Goose 
suite. There is no doubting his power with the orchestra, which 
responded whole-heartedly to his demands; but, like all power, it 
tempts its possessor to abuse it—a temptation to which he very largely 
succumbed at this concert. MARTIN COOPER. 


CINEMA 

Jumping Jacks. (Plaza..——-My Wife’s Best Friend. (Odeon.) 
Tuts is slap-happy slapstick week, a week in which I, had I the 
choice, would pass by with some speed the cinemas’ swinging doors, 
exchange the soft plush seats which cling so lovingly to my clothes 
and the scented disinfectant which clings so ardently to my nose for 
a hard park bench and the smell of wet leaves. I would give my 
eyes, ears and pocket a nice rest. Not many people would agree with 
me however, for one at any rate of the week’s films stars two of the 
world’s favourite comedians, Messrs. Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis frankly scares me to death. In real life he may be a 
dear intelligent boy, but on the screen he plumbs the moronic to such 
depths that he genuinely alarms and embarrasses me. His mental 
deficiency, defined in gangling movements, squeaky whining voice, 
slack lips and vacant stare, is far too near the real thing to be funny, 
and I actively dislike being in his company more than I can ever say. 
J am therefore quite unfitted to judge Jumping Jacks dispassionately ; 
indeed the fact that so many thousands of my countrymen will roll 
down the aisles when they see it fills me with a dark gloomy passion 
foreign to my nature and bad for my complexion. Let me therefore 
confine myself before the flood of my discontent drowns me altogether 
to saying that Jumping Jacks is a farce centred round a parachute 





brigade in an Army camp, and that there is a lot of falling over, 
hiding from the sergeant and yelling. There is also one short but 
gleaming bit of nonsense with some sandwiches, the only edible 
portion of this tasteless, witless, utterly awful concoction. Now let 
them stampede in and see if I care ! 

. * ~ x 

Having calmed myself with copious draughts of sweetened tea, let 
me now turn to My Wife’s Best Friend, an unassuming comedy 
dealing with the marital difficulties of Mr. Macdonald Carey and Miss 
Anne Baxter. In the belief that they are going to die in a plane- 
smash Mr. Carey confesses he once had a brief love-affair with Miss 
Baxter’s bosom pal, Miss Catherine McLeod, a confession which, 
on their landing safely, proves disastrous. Urged by her clergyman 
father to forgive her husband’s one lapse from grace, Miss Baxter 
assumes the air of a saint—maddening. Implored:by her husband to 
be just a plain ordinary wife she becomes excessively plain and dis- 
mally ordinary—exasperating. Her final bout of schoolgirl self-drama- 
tisation is to be a sort of femme fatale—nerve-wracking. That any 
woman with so mercurial an imagination exists out of films is doubtful, 
and that any man could support her for an instant if she ‘did is 
impossible, and yet so dizzy does one become by the screen’s curious 
magic that things seem, at the time, fairly plausible. 

Miss Baxter has a whale of a time changing her character every ten 
minutes, and she gives a very creditable performance, so good indeed 
that she must needs arouse in every breast a feeling of wildest irrita- 
tion. Mr. Carey merely looks as though he were suffering from 
indigestion. Foolish but perfectly painless, this film is directed with 
a certain style by Mr. Richard Sale. 

> a * " 


At the Cameo, Charing Cross Road, Britain is beginning on 
Monday its first Mr. Magoo week, no fewer than five of Mr. John 
Hutely’s cartoons starring that shortsighted old silly of increasing 
fame. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


Hunter’s Song 


From the German of Eduard Mérike, 1837. 
Fair the footprints in the mountain snow 
When the birds their lofty errands go. 
Fairer prints my love’s beloved hand 
Writes in letters to my distant land. 
Far aloft a heron mounts the skies 
There where neither shaft nor bullet flies, 
Thousand times as high and swifter far 
All the many thoughts of true love are. 

JOHN PeTRIs 





The Spectator, September 25, 1852 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


A Dirge for Wellington. By Martin F. Tupper, Author of 
Proverbial Philosophy. 

This hasty effusion will not rank among the happiest of 
funereal poems. The ideas are commonplace—“ everybody’s 
thoughts ”; the panegyric is even overdone, not always as regards 
the actual merits of the Duke, but comparatively with reference 
to living men. In missing the exact characteristics of Welling- 
ton, the poet has missed the particular truth, some likeness to 
which is always necessary even in compliment. The two 
following stanzas are the best and truest of the whole Dirge; 
yet the leading idea js not the writer’s, but a Frenchman’s, 


But stoutly too, with glad acclaim, 
Tell out his honest worth— 

There never lived a child of fame 
More childlike on this earth ! 

Simple in heart, sincere in mind, 
Just, resolute, and true, 

Duty was all he strove to find, 
And all he dared to do! 


Duty, though Death were on the track, 
Though Scorn were in the way, : 

Duty, though Pleasure beckon’d back, 
Or Interest lured astray; 

Duty, great chief! Thy glorious name 
Is link’d with Duty still, 

Through civic strife, and martial fame, 
Through good report and ill. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 134 
Report by C.S.W. 


A prize of £5 was offered for rhymes on the lines of ‘** What are 
little girls made of ?°’ 

An average bag of entries of average merit. Perhaps because this 
was only an average competition. Entrants distributed their talents 
pretty evenly over the six contrasting pairs offered for attention, but 
on the whole were better on Men and Women and French and 
English than on the less personal juxtaposites (if the neologism may 
be pardoned). The terms were deliberately easy ; the model was to 
be followed *‘ not too slavishly,’’ and the entries might consist of 
** verse, jingle or doggerel.’” Some competititors, however, deviated 
too far into originality. James G. Logan, for instance, with 


What makes the happy Humanist ! 
So blithe with learned glee ? 

A Tuscan tongue ? A Roman fist ? 

It all seems Greek to me. 


Upon the sombre Scientist 
I do not wish to dwell. 

For ion, proton, catalyst 
Are Greek to me as well.— 


which is neat, polished and witty, but—perhaps because of those 
very qualities—too far from what was wanted. Oswald Clark, 
treating of the same pair, fell into near-poetry, or at any rate into 
its penumbra nonsense (the term implies no disrespect), with 


What are Classics made of ? 
Shoes to cobble and ships to sail, 
”° 


Any more for the Nightingale ? 
That’s what Classics are made of. 


What are Romantics made of ? 
Magic casements and beauty caught 
Hiding in the light of thought. 
That’s what Romantics are made of. 


But, please, what does its first stanza mean ? 

The most successful were those who kept fairly close to the model, 
in principle at any rate. Of these E. R. North receives the first 
prize of £2, for lightness of touch, runnable numbers and an enter- 
taining twist at theend. Second prizes of £1 10s. each go to H. A. C, 
Evans, for an impartial, amusing and metrically competent political 
piece: and to R. Kennard Davis for an equally impartial and 
fluent exchange in the battle of the sexes. Highly commended are 
Douglas Hawson (would that his entry had been throughout as good 
as his last line) and P. M., for being as biassed as she (internal 
evidence amply justifies the pronoun) claims to be wise. 
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PRIZES 
(E. R. NortTH) 
What are women made of ? 
Powder and paint, _ 
The minx, and the saint, 
That is what women are made of. 
What are mere men made of ? 
Money for gowns, 
Hats, and orgies in towns, : 
That’s what my wife thinks we’re made of ! 


(H. A. C. EvANs) 
What are Tories made of ? 
Snobbery, livery ; jobbery, spivvery ; 
Hirin’ and firin’ ; bad dreams of Aneurin ; 
Hosses and tosses and huntin’ tantivery. 
What are Socialists made of ? 
Plannings and grabbings and bannings and crabbings ; 
Isms and schisms ; impertinent quizz *ums ; 
Fiscal abysms and seaside confabbings. 


(R. KENNARD DAvis) 
What are Women made of ? 
Flounces and frills and dressmakers’ bills, 
Lipstick and lies and innocent eyes, 
Smiles and wheedles and pins and needles, that’s what women are made 
; of ! 
What are all Men made of ? 
Toil and trouble and chins of stuBble, 
Swearing and shocks, undarnable socks, : 
Shirts to mend—and money to spend ! That’s what Men are made of ! 


COMMENDED 
(DouGLas HAwson) 

What are French men made of ? 
Poodles and pugs and eloquent shrugs. 
What are Englishmen made of ? 
Pipes and games and Christian names. 
What are French women made of ? 
Frills and fire and chic attire. 
What are English women made of ? 
Showing slips and stiff upper lips. 


(P. M.) 
What are foolish Men made of ? 
What are foolish Men made of ? 
Not steel or straw—but flesh (plain raw) 
That’s what foolish Men are made of ! 
What are wise Women made of ? 
What are wise Women made of ? 
—God-like patience and good foundations, 
That’s what wise women are made of. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 137 
Set by J. M Cohen 


A Prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a verse translation 
in the same metre and following the same rhyme scheme, of the 
following Ode by Théophile de Viau. 

Un corbeau devant moi croasse, 
Une ombre offusque mes regards ; 
Deux belettes et deux renards 
Traversent Il’ endroit ou je passe ; 
Les pieds faillent & mon cheval, 
Mon laquais tombe du haute mal ; 
J’ entends craqueter la tonnerre ; 
Un esprit se présente a moi ; 
J’ois Charon qui m’appelle a soi, 
Je vois le centre de la terre. 

Ce ruisseau remonte en sa source ; 
Un boeuf gravit sur ce clocher ; 
Le sang coule de ce rocher ; 

Un aspic s accouple d'une ourse ; 
Sur le haut d'une vieille tour 

Un serpent déchire un vautour ; 
Le feu briile dedans la glace ; 

Le Soleil est devenu noir ; 

Je vois la Lune qui va choir ; 

Cet arbre est sorti de sa place. 


Entries must be addressed to: the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘** Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than October 8th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of October 17th. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EXPERIENCE should have taught me to keep away from bees, for, with 
the best will in the world to remain calm and keep my arms still, I 
always reach a point where I must drive one out of my ear or claw 
one from my hair. When the beekeeper himself goes boldly forward 
without a veil, I feel shamed to remain far from him, and the inevitable 
happens. So it was when it came time to inspect two colonies we 
have in the farmer’s back-garden. I was cautious at first, but ventured 
nearer and nearer as the work on the first hive was carried out. The 
second colony was of “wild Welsh bees,” I was told. I listened to 
comment about Italian, Dutch and English bees, but paid little heed 
to the information that one strain could be worse than another; that 
a colony that had been disturbed more often than its neighbour would 
resent interference. Examination of the frames had “lardly started 
before I was being driven away, The bee-handler used his smoker, 
giving himself a puff or two to protect his head, but I stayed back 
thereafter, out of range and keeping company with the farmer’s red- 
headed sons and a pair of timid kittens. Bees differ from hive to hive. 
[wo days after being convinced of this I still have a nasty swelling 
on my right hand. 
Worm and Fly 

For a long time I kept my eye on the two men who were perched 
on a rock and screened by trees on the other side of the lake, a place 
among the best in Wales for its trout. There was something guilty 
about the bearing of those two. I went on fishing, casting a fly with 
the help of a wind that made my efforts look pretty but also, because 
of its cold breath, kept the fish down and made my long casts useless. 
My friend fished the lake round, and joined me where we had started. 
The men up among the rocks were poachers, he said. They were 
fishing with worm, and they had a message for me. The trout here 
were feeding on minnows. They would not rise to the fly until next 
April. I was wasting my time. They knew the bailiff, and would give 
me a whistle if he showed up. Meantime, if I wanted fish, I should 
put on a worm and sit down for a while. I had a permit which made 
it very plain that the fly was to be my lure, but I failed to rise a fish. 
Across the water the worm-fishers sat patiently waiting for a tug at 
their line. I did not see them catch anything, and somehow felt 
better on that account, 
After Harvest 

It is “after harvest” now, and they are doing those things about 
the farms that are done when harvest is in and the rickyard tidy, the 
Dutch barn full. “Time to have a wander round and see if the 
partridges are still there,” I heard one farmer say. “We got all the 
corn in without so much as a lying ear or a wet sheaf.” The autumn 
nip is in the air, and the last of the blackberries are ripening fast. 
The elderberries droop with the weight of the crop, but few people 
bother to pick them, even to flavour a boiling of apples, for the taste 
of the wood is strong in an elderberry. There is that odd confusion 
of taste and smell that makes one say, “ This tastes like the smell of 
an elderberry tree.” During the war people sometimes dried a few 
and used them as a substitute for currants, but they were only currants 
in that they were shrivelled and black. The thing to do with elder- 
berries is to make wine, but who has the sugar for such extravagance 
today—unless a colony of bees dies ? 


Wild Duck 

Walking across the boggy ground, we found it impossible to see the 
lake, for it was fringed with grass and reeds, but as we got nearer 
there was a great commotion among the reeds. Thirty or forty 
mallards rose, swung round in ragged alarm, and then, taking direction, 
flew off in something that developed into order before they were out 
of sight. How had they heard us coming? I could not tell. There 
was no wind. The ground underfoot was soft and mossy, and we 
had been silent in our approach. Ten minutes after our arrival more 
birds burst out of the reeds. Before we left the place several flights 
came back to reconnoitre. The mallards came at a greater height than 
a party of teal. The teal swept down over the water, rose and skimmed 
past us with a wonderful display of speed. It was dusk by the time 
we went away, and we could hear the sound of wings and the splash 
of landings. As we tramped out of the hollow, we listened to their 
squabbling. The mallards were making a noise like their farmyard 
relatives. Every now and then there seemed to be a great fluttering 
across the water, as though some aggressive drake had turned upon 
a rival. The path we took led us past half-a-dozen butts from which 
these birds are shot when wild-fowling begins. 


Potting-up Cuttings 

For potting-up cuttings, use a light sandy soil containing a good 
Proportion of grit. When the cuttings are in, do not water too lavishly 
or damping-off will result, particularly with geraniums. IAN NIALL. 
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Scene reconstructed by Roy Carnon, 


Wares IT FIRST OPENED ITS DOORS, in 1894, to post-graduate 
students from other universities, the Cavendish Laboratory at 
Cambridge granted them a greater privilege than anyone 
suspected. Only three years later their brilliant leader, 
Professor J. J. Thomson, announced that his experiments with 
cathode rays had revealed ‘** . . . matter in’ a new state... in 
which the subdivision of matter is carried very much further 
than in the ordinary gaseous state. . .’’ With this discovery of 
the electron, as it is now known, came the dawn of the atomic 
age — an age which has already transformed science and 
industry — giving us such wonders as television and the electron 
microscope — and has provided a vast new source of power. 
How rich were the closing years of the nineteenth century in 
great names and great beginnings! 

It was also in 1894 that Albert E. Reed took over an almost 
derelict straw paper mill to make super-calendered newsprint and 
other printing papers. Acquiring and revitalising other paper 
mills with remarkable energy and foresight, he founded one of 
the world’s largest paper-making organisations. And at the five 
mills of the Reed Paper Group — where giant modern machineg 
produce every day hundreds of tons of newsprint, kraft, tissues 
and other papers — his pioneering spirit is kept alive in 


ceaseless technological research. 
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396 THE 
LETTERS TO 
The League and Corfu 
Sir,— May I be allowed to intervene in the controversy over the Corfu 


incident in 1923, since I was leading the British delegation to the 
League at the time it was there considered. 

Signor Tellini was killed in Greek territory when he was engaged 
in delimiting the boundary between Greece and Albania on behalf of 
the Council of Ambassadors. Thereupon the Italian Government 
demanded apologies and reparations from the Greek Government, 
including an indemnity of 50,000,000 lire, and, when the Greek Govern- 
ment made some difficulties, Mussolini bombarded and invaded Corfu. 
The Greek Government thereupon appealed to the League, and the 
Council, in spite of the protests of the Italian representative, entertained 
the appeal. 

It was admitted that a serious international offence had been com- 
mitted, for which the Greek Government was in some degree respon- 
sible. But that did not justify the Italian attack on Corfu. With the 
consent of both parties the matter was referred to the Council of 
Ambassadors, the League suggesting to that body that the Italians 
should forthwith leave Corfu and that Greece should make apologies 
and pay an indemnity, the amount of which should be settled by the 
International Court of Justice at the Hague. This suggestion was at 
first accepted by the Ambassadors, but afterwards, at the instance of 
our Ambassador, they decided that the 50,000,000 lire should be paid 
forthwith. 

I do not understand why the action of the League should be called 
“contemptible.” It seems to me to have made fair and reasonable 
proposals for the solution of an incident which might have had very 
serious consequences. I was told at the time that Monsieur Venizelos, 
the Greek Minister and patriot, thoroughly approved of the action of 


the League Council.—Yours faithfully, Cecil 
Chelwood Gate, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 
The Saar 
Monsieur Le Directeur,—L’article du journaliste allemand Fried- 


laender, publié dans votre numéro du 29 aodt, propose comme solution 
“ provisoire” au probléme sarrois la limitation de Vactuelle union 
économique France-Sarre & “une simple union monétaire et douan- 
itre ” assortie d'une “ garantie pour la France de livraisons suffisantes 
de charbon sarrois.” 

Monsieur Friedlaender cite, comme exemples d'une telle 
celle de Monaco a la France et du Liechtenstein 4 la Suisse. 

Ces exemples, malheureusement, ne sont guére significatifs—ou le 
sont plutét en sens inverse—car ni l'une ni l'autre de ces principautés 
ne posstde, sur son territoire, dindustrie revétant une importance 


union, 


économique. 

Le probléme entre France et Sarre est tout différent et consiste 
précisément A ajuster au mieux de lintérét de chacune les économies 
de deux régions complémentaires mais, l'une comme lautre, essenticlle- 
ment industrielles. Or, une simple union monétaire et douaniére ne 
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THE EDITOR 


suffirait absolument pas a assurer cet ajustement pour de multiples 
raisons dont je me bornerai 4 indiquer les deux plus graves. 

1°) En labsence d’accord A ce sujet avec la France, le gouverne- 
ment sarrois, dont les ressources budgétaires sont, grace A la richesse du 
territoire, relativement plus importantes que celles de la France, pour- 
rait, en pratiquant une politique fiscale, sociale ou tarifaire appropriée, 
placer les entreprises sarroises, ou méme francaises en Sarre, dans une 
position concurrentielle beaucoup plus favorable que les entreprises 
frangaises. Cette situation ferait peser sur l'économie de la France une 
menace que celle-ci ne saurait accepter. 

) Invergement, les autorités sarroises, sous la pression de forces 
démagogiques qui s’exerceraient infailliblement dans le cadre du régime 
“provisoire ” suggéré par Monsieur Friedlaender, pourraient étre con- 
traintes, dans les mémes domaines, A adopter une attitude de facilité qui 
compromettrait léquilibre budgétaire des entreprises comme celle des 
finances publiques. Ce serait un risque que la Sarre, cette fois, ne 
Saurait admettre et qui rendrait d‘ailleurs rapidement illusoires les 
garanties de livraison proposées par Monsieur Friedlaender. 

C'est précisément pour parer a ces inconvénients 
élaborée l’actuelle union économique franco-sarroise, ensemble de con- 
ventions librement et égalitairement conclues pour régler, en chaque 
domaine (budget, impdéts, éstablissement, propriété industrielle, trans- 


qu’a été 


port, etc.), les modalités d’une coopération fructueuse entre les 
deux pays. Ces modalités peuvent certes étre modifi¢es, voire pro- 
fondément. Mais leur .principe ne pourrait étre mis en cause sans 


que soit ruiné celui méme de toute union franco-sarroise.—Veuillez 
agréer, &c., (Général) ANDLAUER. 
(Président Général de Il’ A.F.S.) 


58 Rue Taitbout, Paris 1X¢. 


W.E.A. 


Sir,—It was surprising in the B.B.C.’s disappointing discussion on this 
subject on September 19th to hear Mr. O’Brien claiming the Workers’ 
Educational Association as a trade-union movement. I was a member 
of the W.E.A. during its early years, and the truth is that the trade 
unions were then far from sympathetic. The credit for the success of 
the W.E.A., rests with the universities and the devoted band who sup- 
ported Albert Mansbridge. 

The trade unions owe a great deal to the W.E.A., but they do not 
own it.—Yours faithfully, ALAN CAMERON. 

O71 é rdale ° Dalbeattie. 


Copy-cats 


Sir,—Miss Noel Streatfeild is surely a little too pessimistic in her 
conclusions. I would suggest that if there is any villain of the piece 
it is the magazine in question—with the connivance of Miss Streatfeild 
—that encourages children of immature age to write long stories. 

Remembering my own youth, I would say that any fourteen-year-old 
who was stimulated to write 40,000-70,000 words would, except in the 
rarest cases, produce purely imitative tripe. At about twelve years old 
I planned an enormous historical novel in imitation of Lester Arnold’s 
Phra the Phoenician. 1 did not finish it, but if I had it would have 
merited all Miss Streatfeild’s acid comment. I also wrote reams of 
horribly imitative verse. I am not, I trust, setting myself up as a 
distinguished author if I claim that such juvenilia should not be finally 
held against me; but I do suggest that if one offers prizes for children 
to induce them to write immense works one deserves what one gets. 
Daisy Ashfords are very rare. 

In conclusion, if Miss Streatfeild would substitute for the word 
“copycat” the phrase “sedulous ape,” which was used by a great 
writer to describe the state of mind of an aspirant to the literary 
profession, she might find herself less despondent.—Yours faithfully, 

MARGARET COLE. 

Freeland, 74 Holders Hill Road, Hendon, N.W 4. 


The Southern Sudan 


Sir,—Mr. Edward Atiyah in his well-written article shows that he 
understands something of the present dilemma of the Southern 
Sudanese. Whether they will “accept independence without foreign 
safeguards in a few years’ time” depends, in my view, on what exactly 
is meant by “the obvious intention of the North to assimilate the 
South by making Arabic its lingua franca, and Islam its religion,” and 
how the North proposes to set about implementing this intention. 

Not everybody thinks that making Arabic the lingua franca is quite 
so easy as Mr. Atiyah suggests. If a good standard of colloquial 
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Arabic were alone required, and if the language could be written as 
it is spoken, perhaps there would be no trouble, but Arabic as at present 
written is an extremely difficult language. Even Arabic-speaking 
Sudanese, unless educated to secondary standard or beyond, find it 
difficult to read fluently most Arabic books, and the prospect of making 
the average southerner literate in this kind of Arabic is remote. The 
educated southerner, whose aim is to get to the secondary school and 
to Khartoum university, and who might be expected to master Arabic 
more easily, is inclined to find the time given to learning the classical 
language a burden. He knows that he will be taught in English and 
read English books at the university, and in any case he finds enough 
difficulty as it is in passing the school certificate examination in 
English. If for political reasons so much stress js laid on Arabic 
studies that his progress in other directions is retarded, he may well get 
to resent it. Arabic can become a colloquial lingua franca without 
much difficulty, but there is danger in pushing it unwisely, and to too 
high a standard of literacy. 

The question of making Islam the religion of the South is a much 
more difficult one. Convinced Moslems have, of course, every right to 
seck to spread their faith. No one will deny the legitimacy of this. 
It is surely much more questionable to put forward the idea of assimi- 
lating some three million people into Islam as a matter of politics. 
How will the proposed assimilation be carried out ? 

The new draft constitution for the country has a chapter headed 
“ Fundamental Rights.” Section 5(2) says: “ No disability shall attach 
to any Sudanese by reason of birth, religion, race or sex in regard to 
public or private employment or in the admission to or in the exercise 
of any occupation, trade, business or profession.” Section 7(1) reads: 
“ All persons shall enjoy freedom of conscience, and the right freely 
to profess their religion, subject only to such conditions relating to 
morality, public order, or health as may be imposed by law.” The 
obvious means of Moslem proselytism involves the ignoring of these 
rights, and the bringing to bear on non-Moslems of various kinds of 
economic and political pressure. Moslem Shari'a law, in its sections 
concerning political status in a Moslem State, contradicts the funda- 
mental rights of the new constitution, and lays it down that govern- 
ment must be exclusively in the hands of Moslems, that only Moslems 
have full citizen-rights and that members of all other faiths must be 
kept in humiliation and pay tribute. One is afraid that a policy 
of Islamisation from the North would be conducted in the spirit, 
if not along the particular lines, indicated in the Moslem Shari'a 
law. If this is so, no one can expect the Southerners to acquiesce. 
It is, in fact, the fear that just this will happen that makes them 
proceed so cautiously in their relations with the North. 

There must surely be many educated and liberal-minded Sudanese 
who wholeheartedly ascribe to the generally recognised fundamental 
human rights. One hopes that there are enough of them with 
sufficient conviction and courage to seek for some basis for unity 
between the North and South other than an official policy of Islamisa- 
tion with all that it implies.—Yours faithfully, Ian H. Warts. 

Southern Sudan. 


Mr. Asquith’s Questions 


Sir,—Janus, in your last issue, raises afresh the problem (on which 
my father used to cross-examine his off-spring) why, on the death 
of the elder Hamlet, the young Hamlet did not automatically succeed 
him. Janus suggests that according to mediaeval Danish law a surviv- 
ing brother succeeded a defunct sovereign. Is not the truth perhaps 
simpler Namely that the Danish monarchy was at the time in 
question elective. Young Hamlet complains that Claudius “ popped 
in between my hopes and the election”: language which does not accord 
with Janus’s theory, but does with the elective theory, which my father 
held. For good or bad reasons the electors chose Claudius. 

[he matter is discussed in a chapter which I contributed to the 
official biography of my father (Chapter XVII).—Yours faithfully, 

Brooks's, St. James's Street, S.W.1. AsquitH of Bishopstone. 


> 


Sir,—The answer to Mr. Asquith’s question is, I think, rather more 
intricate than Janus suggests. According to Saxo Grammaticus, the 
Danish historian of the twelfth century (on whose Historia Danica 
Shakespeare bases his plot and not on the later version of Belleforest), 
Hamlet’s grandfather was King of Denmark. He had a daughter 
Gerutha whom he gave in marriage to Amleth, a governor of Jutland, 
as a reward for Amleth having killed the King of Norway in single 
combat. Amleth had a brother Feng who assassinated him out of 
jealousy, assumed his office of governor, and married his wife. Gerutha, 
therefore, was Queen, and both her husbands were consorts, and there 
was no question of young Hamlet succeeding to the throne until after 
his mother’s death. (So, incidentally, there are forty-eight lines in 
Shakespeare’s Act V, between the Queen’s death and that of Hamlet, 
in which Hamlet is King.) If Shakespeare had called Claudius consort 


or King-consort, the position would have been plain, but, as it is, 
everyone assumes wrongly that Claudius was monarch. 

The origin of the events is fully treated by Professor Dover Wilson 
in the introduction to his edition of Hamlet published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press—Yours faithfully, Guy Boas. 

Sloane School, Chelsea. 


Sir,—Mr. Asquith would surely have said that Darcy's Christian name 
appeared twice in Pride and Prejudice. If Janus cares to turn back ten 
chapters from that in which Fitzwilliam Darcy signs his letter, he will 
find the name in the last sentence.—Yours faithfully, 


7 Lyndhurst Avenue, Twickenham. C. A. BOSSET. 


Honorary Degrees 


Sir,—The discussion in your correspondence columns on Lambeth 
degrees provokes me to write to you on the subject of honorary degrees. 
It is apparent to most of us that far too many universities are 
giving far too many honorary degrees. Just today a Toronto news- 
paper announces that one Canadian university is awarding sixty 
honorary degrees at one fell swoop. One wonders whether the 
university honours the recipient or the recipient honours the university, 
or neither. 

Far too many of those in the upper reaches of university life spend 
too much time gathering honorary degrees from friendly universities. 
In suspicious effect, “ You get your university to give me a degree and 
I will get mine to give you one.” Hence the humour and sarcasm 
with which some lists of honorary degrees are received. I wonder 
when this spate of giving honorary degrees started. Even newly-created 
universities celebrate their ‘birth by a burst of honorary degrees. I 
admit that in some cases the honorary degree is well-given and well- 
earned, but I think a good rule for a university to adopt would be 
“Never give an honorary doctorate to one who is going to use it 
to advance himself either politically or financially.” Neither do I 
like to see universities giving honorary degrees for cash or buildings. 

May I suggest also that perhaps the universities are giving too 
many graduate degrees. In this new world where it is almost necessary 
for a young man to have a Ph.D. degree before he can get a job, 
university departments are inclined to fling the doctorate gate wide 
open. Sometimes the mastership or doctorate is awarded as part 
payment for the work done in an ill-paid demonstratorship, sometimes 
even as a means of wishing God-speed to the young hopeful and 
persuading him it is time to leave his old university and go elsewhere. 
If this flood of doctors’ degrees continues, I think that soon the only 
worth-while university degree will be the first degree, the B.A. or B.Sc. 
For this degree the work is honestly done and impartially judged.— 
Yours faithfully, JOHN SATTERLY. 

University of Toronto, Toronto 5, Canada. 


Marriage, Society and the Church 


Sik,—In a letter in your issue of September 19th, Mr. Shirley asks if an 
innocent party who has obtained a divorce “is to be regarded as an 
outcast sinner for the rest of his life? Are the children to be regarded 
as partaking of his sin?” 

I suggest that the answers to these questions are contained in paragraph 
96 of the Resolutions of the Lambeth Conference of 1948 which states 
that “Confirmed members of the Church who marry contrary to the 
laws of the Church. [heir admission to Holy Communion lies 
within the discretion of the Bishop due regard being had to their own 
spiritual good and the avoidance of scandal to others. ... We restate 
Resolution |1b of the Lambeth Conference 1930 as follows: That in 
every case where a person with a former partner still living is remarried 
and desires to be admitted to Holy Communion the case should be 
referred to the Bishop subject to provincial or regional regulations.” 

[he matter is dealt with in greater detail in the report of the Com- 
mittee concerned.—Yours faithfully, C. W. STEWARD. 

Chilworth Hill, Guildford, Surrey. 


Sir,—Surely there are two quite different questions involved ? 

(1) Remarriage of divorced persons in Church views is inadmissible, 
because they have broken the Church’s marriage laws, and also because, 
if one partner is still alive, it is meaningless and inconsistent to make 
the same exclusive promises to another partner. 

(2) The quite different question of how the Church should treat 
those who in good faith have remarried after divorce is a pastoral 
matter. and should be referred to the Bishop. If he approves, they 
should certainly be admitted to Holy Communion. For Sacraments are 
not rewards for virtue, but means of grace. 

This will not satisfy the rigorist, but is common sense.—Yours 
faithfully, H. C. Rosins. 

Dean Emeritus of Salisbury. 

I de Vaux Place, Salisbury. 
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PHOSPHORUS 


Phosphorus is an element essential to 
life, whether animal or vegetable. Though 
it occurs abundantly in the form of 
natural phosphates, these can be absorbed 
by plants only with difficulty. They must 
first be converted into soluble fertilizers 
such as superphosphate, which are then 
absorbed easily. This conversion is one 
of chemistry’s greatest contributions to 
agriculture. Phosphorus, which is never 
found free in nature, is obtained mainly 
from the mineral apatite—a compound of 
phosphorus and calcium that is found in 
many countries, but principally 

in the U.S.A., Russia and North 

Africa. Other valuable sources 

are animal bones and _ basic 


slag —a by-product of steel 


making. The element exists in several 
forms, the two most important being 
“yellow” phosphorus, a white wax-like 
poisonous solid that catches fire when 
exposed to air, and “‘red’’ phosphorus, 
a non-poisonous powder used in the 
striking compound on safety-match boxes, 
Compounds of phosphorus are used in 
medicine and for purposes as different as 
water softening and the rust-proofing 
of steel. 
In addition to using small quantities of 
the element in making phosphor bronze, 
an important heavy-duty alloy, 
1.C.1. uses more than 70,000 tons 
of phosphate rock every year in 
producing “Concentrated Com- 
plete Fertilizers” for agriculture. 
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The Middle Ages 
The Shorter Cambridge Medieval History. By the late C. W. 
Previté-Orton. (Cambridge University Press. 2 vols. 55s.) 


Is it a sign of a new sobriety of learning, a thirst for solid factual 
knowledge, in the Welfare State, that the Cambridge Histories are 
again coming into their own? The famous Modern History, Acton’s 
own child, is in process of being re-edited; the Economic History, 
most recent and in some ways most interesting of all, is recovering 
from the vicissitudes of war, which interrupted its gegjation ; and now, 
from the pen of one of the last editors of the original eight volumes, 
we have the Shorter Cambridge Medieval History—shorter, indeed, 
but in its 1,200 pages of text, illustrations, genealogical tables, lists of 
dates and maps, still a monumental work of compendious knowledge. 

The gain is great. The Medieval History (as | see it) was of all 
the Cambridge series the least inspired; it was as though Acton’s 
ideal had been mechanised, reduced to routine. A common thread, 
a view of the whole, carrying the reader forward, seemed to be 
lacking. It was useful as a work of reference, but (as the introduction 
to the present volumes admits) *‘no student seeking a general view of 
the development of medieval Europe’’ was or is ‘‘ever likely to 
contemplate reading the whole of it.’’ The great advantage of 
Previté-Orton’s two volumes is that, infused with a single vision, they 
make a coherent whole; and that vision expresses the mature reflection 
of a scholar whose sound knowledge and sure judgement—and, I 
would add, his singular unpretentiousness—gained him the widest 
respect. 

From the opening paragraphs, describing the late Roman world 
from which the Middle Ages sprang, the reader's confidence is won; 
there is practically no judgement which does not carry conviction; 
and the quiet narrative is sprinkled, in addition, with shrewd remarks, 
the depth and accuracy of which perhaps only those who have 
pondered the problems will fully appreciate. Previté-Orton eschewed 
high-lights, sweeping contrasts; but he saw the past steadily as a 
whole. Nor, though a life-long mediaevalist, was he blinded by 
romantic mediaevalism. The ‘‘harmony’’ of Aquinas, of which 
nowadays we hear so much, was ‘‘largely illusory’’; **the hollow 
good breeding and reckless profusion’’ characteristic of chivalry are 
faithfully pointed out, as is the **small contribution”’ of the **mon- 
astic orders’’ to elementary education. 

Similarly of the Gregorian reform—perhaps the turning-point of 
mediaeval history—we read that its ** outward success . . . was greater 
than the inward.’’ And judgements on persons are no less sound, 
and sometimes astringent. Thus neither Edward III nor Henry V of 
England, in spite of the Shakespearean glamour of their conquests, 
comes out well; nor, at the other end of the picture, does Justinian 
the Great. On the other hand, appreciation is never withheld where 
appreciation is due; particularly striking in this respect are the 
eulogies reserved for the major achievements of Byzantine civilisation. 

All in all this is as good a book of its kind as I have seen in any 
language. It is particularly valuable because it does not make the 
common mistake of assuming that the history of Europe is the history 
of western Europe; the Scandinavian north and the Slavonic east are 
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THE WEEK 


Indeed, moderation and fair-mindedness are 
the essence of the book. The doubt that arises is concerned not so 
much with performance as with underlying concepts. The theory 
underlying the Cambridge Histories—a theory Previté-Orton seems 
implicitly to have accepted—is that history is an objective body of 
fact, veiled by prejudice or ignorance, but ascertainable by men of 
goodwill. Does not this theory savour a little too strongly of the 
nineteenth century for a generation which knows (even though, 
naybe, it does not entirely endorse) Croce and Collingwood? 

If, for you, history is an adventure of the spirit, if in particular 
what fascinates you about history is its Problematik, you may look 
here in vain for what you seek. It is as though there had been 
erected a steel framework of the past, its structure blue-printed, its 
Stresses and tensions explained; but what went on within the building 
is not so clear. And the other danger of this approach is that the 
doubts and hesitations and inescapable limitations of interpretation— 
which (as I think) are of the essence of history—are all too apt to 
be obscured. There is, it would seem, an answer to everything, 
though every historian worth his salt (including Previté-Orton 
himself) knows how remote from the truth this is. The plasticity and 
also the multiple shades of past reality disappear all too easily in the 
ordered sequence; no one coming, for example, from the recent 
illuminating studies of Ganshof or Fichtenau will regard the account 
of Carolingian society as other than wooden. 

The question, in short, is whether this is the way to insight into the 
past, whether the historian can grasp the whole, whether a deeper 
understanding is not won (as G. N. Clark once suggested) by 
attempting to see one corner in all its multifariousness. Not that 
sweeping generalisations or psychological intuition are an alternative 
or have more to offer. If what Previté-Orton gives us is, in essence, 
the structure of the Middle Ages, rather than the Middle Ages 
themselves, we may: be sure that without knowledge of the structure 
of mediaeval (or of any other) society, we shall not penetrate to the 
core. There are no short cuts. : G. BARRACLOUGH. 


Wales That is Gone 


Welsh Country Characters. By D. Parry-Jones. With illustrations 
by Lynton Lamb. (Batsford. 15s.) 

RECOLLECTIONS of the quiet charm of the author’s earlier book 
Welsh Country Upbringing brought a sense of pleasurable anticipation 
on receiving his second volume of reminiscences, musings and 
sketches called Welsh Country Characters, and once again we suc- 
cumb gladly to the old magic. We return with the writer to the 
scenes of his happy boyhood in the Vale of Teifi to recall the peaceful 
atmosphere, the stable ways and the vanished characters of the old 
rural society of the mid- and later- nineteenth century in South Wales. 
He does not attempt a systematic or critical history, but in easy 
discursive style gives us his own distillation of the remembered scene, 
of the religious outlook, the social manners and the unchanging cycle 
of work as they are embodied in this farmer and that labourer. 

His modest claim at the outset—** Unless somebody is found to 
describe the folk way of life of this age an interesting chapter in the 
life of our people will be left unrecorded—that is what I have tried 
to do’’—wins the reader’s assent, for that is what Mr. Parry-Jones 
has achieved with skill and sincerity despite the language difficulty. 
His zest for his characters is so real and intimate that it is a delight to 
linger with him in their company. It is like the contented slipping 
into the past under the spell of a well-loved folk-song, full of simple 
philosophy and homely wisdom. How right he is when he says: 
** They belong to an age that is over for ever, to a way of life that is 
no more. With very little adjustment they would have fitted into 
any generation between Henry VII and Edward VII, but they would 
not fit into this age,’’ and how astonishing it is to note afresh that the 
entire change has been telescoped into less than half a century. 
It was, indeed, a service to record them thus faithfully. As in every 
community, the characters here sketched are not of equal stature 
and interest, but several of the chapters will bear re-reading many 
times. ‘* The Man who read the Bible Through,’’ ‘‘ Blessed 
Names,’’ **A Survivor of the Rhondda Fires,’’ ‘* Mouldy Bread ”’ 
and others will remain to mirror the days that are gone. They are 
full of tenderness, shrewdness, sly humour, slightly sub-acid in places. 
Occasional outbursts of healthy indignation against the alarming 
misuse of the countryside are here, too, and may they sting the 
quick planner and blue-print addict. 

Perhaps a too strict adherence to direct translation from the Welsh 
original makes some of the characters less compelling than they 
should be. A paraphrase in the author's easy practised writing 
would perhaps have brought the poetry, the untamed imagination, 
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the power of these old preachers more vividly to life. But we do 

breathe the climate of the preaching of that literal generation. 
** They looked upon Palestine as another Wales and its people as 
Welsh people. The centuries did not separate them nor the customs 
or conditions divide them. The lesson of whatever experience the 
preacher wished to convey went home so easily because the con- 
gregation could so completely put themselves in the place of Jacob 

or Job.”’ 

It is pleasant to have some animal stories in the book, and the 
hare joins the magic circle of the uncatchables, but where is the epic 
of the Welsh sheep-dog ? There should be one somewhere. One is 


reluctant, too, to accept as fact that the only characters in the Vale of 


Teifi were men. But perhaps the author is saving the women for a third 
volume. Meanwhile it is refreshing to have a book devoted to 
country-folk and green pastures and running waters so free from 
exaggerated emphasis on sex, crime and horror. A word of praise 
is due to the publishers for the admirable production of the book, 
the format and illustrations and the faultless proof-reading. 

THOMAS JONES. 


The Analysis of Stendhal 


To the Happy Few: Selected Letters of Stendhal. 
Norman Cameron. (Lehmann. 2ls.) 

Images et textes présentés par Claude Roy. 
300 fr.) 

‘*It would be a very good thing,’’ wrote Prosper Mérimeée, *‘if Beyle’s 
letters were to be published one day; then people would come to 
know and love a man whose intelligence and fine qualities dwell only 
in the memory of a small number of his friends.’ It was not 
necessary for the world to wait for the publication of the letters, of 
which a complete edition did not appear till 1934. The two great 
novels that Beyle had written under the pseudonym of Stendhal won 
him readers vastly in excess of the ** happy few’’ whom he had looked 
forward to as his eventual audience. The letters are of tertiary 
interest; they come next in importance to his autobiographical 
writings, which are themselves secondary only to Le Rouge et le Noir 
and La Chartreuse de Parme. But nothing that Beyle wrote is 
negligible. For, in the words of Paul Valéry, **we shall never be 
done with Stendhal, and there can be no higher praise than that.”’ 
One has to enjoy the novels before one turns to the Correspondance. 
For Stendhal is of a piece; the whole of his experience went into his 
writing; the author and the private citizen completely coincide. One 
cannot, as one can with Flaubert, feel sympathy with the man as he 
revealed himself to his friends while rejecting his books. 

Stendhal wrote as he talked. ‘*To have a good epistolary style,’’ 
he told his sister, ‘“‘one must write exactly what one would say 
to the person if one saw him.’’ In a similar way, La Chartreuse 
was dictated at high speed to an amanuensis. He never corrected 
single words, but sometimes altered whole scenes. His letters, 
therefore, are spontaneous, full of personalities and minor incidents 
that require more annotation than they have received from their 
present editor. Furthermore they are often deliberately obscure, 
owing to Stendhal’s fear of a police censorship, which probably 
existed chiefly in his imagination. He gives us sidelights on every- 
thing, a full view of almost nothing. But these little incidents, these 
sidelights, are the seeds from which spring the great scenes of the 
novels. ‘‘A cat has died in your street,’’ he wrote to a friend, 
**Tell me about it.’’ His affair with Madame Dembowska comes to 
grief, and he records the stages of his despair in his extremely acute 
letters to the lady herself. Real happenings, trivial or great, were 
the stuff of which he built his novels; invention served only to help 
him out when reality failed. His heroes were facets of himself, 
each of whom he equipped with a portion of his own experience; 
and the getting of that experience is plotted, higgledy-piggledy, in 
all the disorder of life itself, in the letters he wrote to his friends. 

A third of the present selection is taken up with those to his 
favourite sister Pauline, in which he instructed her in the rudiments 
of what our contemporary S. Potter has called the art of ** Lifeman- 
ship.’’ Stendhal was a master lifeman, who believed that happiness 
—for him the highest good—could be obtained by intelligent social 
manoeuvring. His code, when set out baldly for Pauline’s benefit, 
might appear cynical, were it not clear that his application of it 
was essentially defensive. He was a shy man, whose kindness 
shines out of each of his portraits reproduced by M. Roy; and his 
desire was rather to safeguard himself than to score off others. 

His advice to her about the choice of a husband is, nevertheless, 
unpleasantly reminiscent of that classic novel of offensive lifemanship, 
Les Liaisons Dangereuses, in which the game of seduction is played 
according to military rules. Rousseau, however, influenced him in 
another direction. Passion was to Stendhal, as to the author of the 
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Stendhal par lui-méme. 
(Aux Editions du Seuil, Paris. 
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Confessions, the supreme happiness, and this could not be attained 
by calculating methods. He lacked strong emotion, tried con- 
sciously to work it up, lost himself in a web of cerebration, and 
emerged—bored and weary. The battle between his acute mind 
and his blundering heart is perhaps the main subject of these letters, 
which contain incidental descriptions of the Moscow campaign and 
of his meetings with Byron; also records of his opinions literary and 
political. 

Mr. Norman Cameron is usually a sensitive translator. In the 
case of these letters, however, although sometimes catching Stendhal’s 
conversational tone to a nicety, he tends on the whole to choose 
too literary a vocabulary. Occasionally he lapses into quite unfor- 
givable infelicities : **The twelve or fifteen first Roman Emperors,”’ 
**Remind me to my old colleague,’’ ‘‘half-fools’’ (for half-wits), 
**precious’’ (for rare) trees, and ‘‘sculpture’’ for the porcelain 
figures made at the Sévres works. Imperfections of this sort should 
surely have been noticed in the publisher’s office, even if the translator 
failed to pick them up on revision. The publisher’s part in this book, 
which translates a recent French selection from the Correspondance, 
has been a little perfunctory. The addition of a few more footnotes, 
which could have been taken from the complete edition, would 
greatly have helped the reader in places where Stendhal’s meaning 
is far from clear. 

Stendhal par lui-méme sets out by means of skilfully selected short 
quotations from all his writings to prove him a more systematic 
thinker than a volume of his letters would suggest. Claude Roy, 
France’s leading Communist critic, claims that Stendhal was con- 
sistently progressive and anti-clerical; and his introductory essay 
presents a great deal in a small space, though it fails to establish 
the case for Stendhal’s enthusiasm for the proletariat, whom he 
seldom mentioned without some reference to the odour of the 
crowd. Stendhal’s disgust with both royalist and bourgeois was 
surefy rather an artist’s reaction to incomprehension than the expres- 
sion of a political belief in a class whose taste, were they to gain 
power, would certainly be even worse. 

Stendhal was an aristocrat who had lost faith in his fellow aristo- 
crats; a liberal out of protest against the stupidities and cruelties so 
plentifully recorded in his letters. Though it is impossible to accept 
M. Roy’s standpoint, one cannot overpraise his selection of texts, 
which are so arranged as to show the facets of Stendhal’s mind, 
and which conclusively demonstrate the relation between his 
epistolary jottings, his autobiographical ruminations and the quint- 
essential experience distilled into the novels, to which it acts as a 
very useful supplement. It is the latest volume in a most competent 
and inexpensive series, the like of which we could do with in this 
country. J. M. COHEN, 


Kipling Mishandled 


A Choice of Kipling’s Prose. Selected by W. Somerset Maugham. 
(Macmillan. 15s.) 
It was to be hoped that when an acknowledged master of the craft of 
story-telling, such as Mr. Maugham is, made a selection from a 
complex and baffling writer, it would have been at least representative 
of all the phases, revealing something that perhaps the ordinary 
reader might not have noticed. It is a disappointment that no 
example from the great two last books is given, where the stories, as 
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Miss J. M.S. Tompkins puts it, are ‘‘dense and intricate,’’ shifting, 
enigmatic, full of overtones. Mr. Maugham’s selection, good as it 
is within its limits, restricts and confines Kipling’s performance, and 
his introductory essay tends to help the process. He defends him 
against attacks that no one now would think of making—his sentences 
were too short (manifestly untrue of the later books), his people were 
vulgar (who said so, in the first place, if the charge were true, but Kipling 
himself ?)}—and equates him with Maupassant and Chekhov. It was 
only when Kipling ceased to write like Maupassant, with the rather 
too obvious clicking mechanism—a great discovery in its day—that 
he became a profound artist; and what he did invent was something 
quite different from Chekhov, and made him unique; he discovered a 
method which enabled him to tell two or three stories at the same 
time, with amazing reverberations. Their implications are tremen- 
dous, and this is what raises them above the level of the anecdote. 
Mr. Maugham rightly defends the anecdote as a form of its own, and 
Kipling did produce some in his earlier days; but they very soon 
ceased to satisfy him. 

It is curious—and lucky—that in many ways Mr. Maugham’s 
selection contradicts his remarks. He says of the Anglo-Indians 
([ use the old term) that their **self-sufficiency was fearful to contem- 
plate. ... The men were empty-headed . . . the women were shallow, 
provincial, and genteel.’’ Possibly. But is that all to be said about 
the people in At the End of the Passage and William the Conqueror? 
Or, indeed, The Tomb of his Ancestors, which he includes? Of the 
stories dealing with what might be called ‘“‘ The Mysteries,’’ he gives 
only the earlier tentative ones, The Brushwood Boy and They, excusing 
certain defects which are not of great importance. Of the stories 
which are great simply as stories he does indeed make an admirable 
choice, The Man who would be King, Love 0° Women, On Greenhow 
Hill, Without Benefit of Clergy, The Man Who Was, and, though he 
oddly says that Kipling was not sympathetic to Hindus, The Miracle 
of Purun Bhagat. For the metempsychosis stories—which Kling 
was later to drop for something far more universalising—we get 
The Finest Story in the World and Wireless. There are also Tod’s 
Amendment and Mowgli’s Brothers. 

Of the comic stories he gives The Village that Voted the Earth was 
Flat, a glorious example. But there is something to be said about 
Kipling’s comic stories which usually escapes notice. Mr. Maugham 
does not like these, and thinks, as others apparently do, that Kipling 
thought that the humiliation of people was in itself funny. Now 
Kipling’s funny stories are all of them wildly unrealistic, and the 
people humiliated in them are all of them people who offend against 
humanity, who are snobbish, pretentious, mean, given to the stupid 
and self-glorifying exercise of petty authority. Kipling hated any- 
thing dictatorial, and loathed the cant, the pomposity and the 
stupidity of the dictatorial mind and its utterances. That is the 
whole point of the **Stalky’’ stories, which Mr. Maugham despises— 
**the school was third-rate and the boys a rotten lot.’’ The same is 
true of most of the Pyecroft stories, where the butt is usually official 
stupidity. Mr. Maugham seems to think that Kipling believed that 
these stories were funny because Pyecroft was “‘sottish’’; but if, 
like Falstaff, he was so, like Falstaff he had a nimble wit. Nor is 
drunkenness the point of Brugglesmith, one of those ‘*brutal’’ 
stories, where the only person humiliated happens to be Kipling 
himself, any more than it is the point of Aunt Ellen, where the 
chief victim of **humiliation’’ is an eiderdown quilt. But, after all, 
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what is a comic story for? Are not Malvolio, Shylock, Tartuffe, 
Sir Willoughby Patterne *‘humiliated’’? 

Mr. Maugham does indeed do justice to Kipling’s technical 
brilliance, his mastery of form, his immense vocabulary, his economy, 
in fact to all the craftsman side. But in leaving out a whole aspect 
of Kipling he gives no notion of the depth, the sympathy, the sense 
of the need for infinite compassion which was the life-blood of most 
of the later stories, and often implicit in the earlier ones; there is 
nothing about the attempt made to see existence whole, what might 
be called Kipling’s ‘*religious apprehension.’’ A good deal of this 
appears in the later works, ‘‘the Kipling that nobody reads,’’ and 
surely it would have been of service if Mr. Maugham could have 
led the public with his gentle and persuasive hand to risk the plunge? 
Indeed he seems to take his author too much at the foot of the letter; 
he gives no indication that though the Puck stories were written for 
children they were also meant for grown-ups. They contain at 
least adumbrations. The story about Nicolas Culpepper fore- 
shadows Unprofessional and such stories of healing, while others 
are rich with that extraordinary and profound sense of England 
which was one of his characteristics. Kipling was full of a sense of 
human suffering and misery, which he came to accept as a necessity, 
and imbued with a passion for alleviation or healing as shown in 
such tales as The Gardener and The Tender Achilles. Laughter for 
him was one of the healers. It is true that this is overdone, and one 
can agree with Mr. Maugham that the sight of men rolling about 
in helpless mirth, clutching each other and so on, leaves most of us 
unmoved. That a certain early brashness continued in Kipling up 
to the last is not to be denied; but this is more than offset by the deep 
understanding of such pieces as The Church at Antioch ; and if he was 
sometimes sentimental, that is, prey to emotions we do not happen 
to share, this too is balanced by such visions as On the Gate. For 
those who have never read any Kipling, Mr. Maugham’s choice will 
serve as a first casual introduction ; but it is not representative by a 
long chalk. BonamMy Dosrée, 


Dete:rcnce or Reform? 


The English Prison and Borstal Systems. By Lionel W. Fox, Chairman 
of the Prison Commission for England and Wales. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. International Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction. 30s.) 

It is not easy to convey in a review the quality of this book. It is 

obvious and true to say that it is essential to everyone who wants 

to know how the English prison system works and how its mechanics 
were evolved. It is equally true to say that it gives a concise and 
lucid account (foot-noted almost Germanically) of the conflict of 
ideas as to the purpose of imprisonment—deterrence versus reform 

—and the varying fortunes of the unending battle. It is factual, 

objective and a mine of information. The salary of a Governor 

Class III (Men) (Women)? Look up Appendix D. Is attendance 

at religious services compulsory for prisoners ? Look up page 203 

for the characteristic compromise. Is psychiatric treatment available 

in prison? Read the chapter on medical services and observe that 

Mr. Fox devotes four pages to ‘* the body’ and ten to ‘* the 

mind.’’ Privileges, visits, letters, work, sanitation, education—they 

are all in the book. In its sphere it is a classic. 

There are obvious limitations. The Prison Commissioners do 
not stand still, and some things in the book are out of date already. 
Statistics alter. A minor criticism by the way is that the figures 
(page 10) giving the percentage of prison sentences to convictions 
would have been more usefully related to indictable offences only. 
They would then have shown that prison is a quite normal 
response of the Courts to serious crime. The prison population 
grows ; in more secure days it may shrink again. Mr. Fox has 
photographed the system at a moment of time. Another photo- 
graph may well be needed in 1960-70. The book is purely 
objective ; therefore it gives no inkling of what prison looks like 
and feels like to the prisoner, and this is as it should be. We must 
read other books, prisoners’ books, to get their side of the story. 
Meantime, imagination provides flashes of understanding not 
altogether masked by wit in writing. But here we come to the 
supreme virtue of this moderate, accurate and discreet book. That 
is its candour—born perhaps of an age of self-examination, and 
distrust (by scrupulous and thinking people) of slogans and easy 
generalisations. Mr. Fox is able to write justly as well as critically 
of those of his predecessors in office whose beliefs and methods were 
wholly foreign to his own. He acknowledges the general validity 
and effectiveness of the indictment of the prison system of 1914-18 
made by the conscientious objectors whose prison experiences were 
the basis of Hobhouse and Brockway’s English Prisons Today. 
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Candour about the affairs of thirty years ago may seem easy. 
But Mr. Fox is open about today’s affairs; e.g. he does not shirk 
the facts about wash-pots and the squalor of ‘* slopping out,’’ 
though he says that ** the solution of the problem, in spite of con- 
stant thought, has not yet emerged.*’ One may hope that some- 
thing better will emerge from continued cerebration, and, allowing 
for the fact that criticism is often facile and that administration in 
days of war or rearmament is a thankless task, one would think never- 
theless that all the prisons might have been or be furnished with 
** ablution rooms ”’ affording a sufficiency of wash-basins (h. and c.). 

These things are important. But more important is honest 
thinking about the question posed at the beginning of the book: 
** What is Prison For?’’ Ignorant judges (and sometimes it 
should be a capital J). have often spoken and acted as though the 
answer was clear and easy—deterrence. Easy-spoken humanitar- 
ians have with equal sureness replied—reform. This book 
examines the theories, and shows up the difficulties against the dark 
backcloth of prison; and most of us, if we were as honest as the author, 
would confess that punishment does not deter very effectively that 
bundle of unaccountable impulses—man. Most of us also would 
wonder sometimes with Mr. Fox how far that same complicated 
being, needing freedom to sustain the life of the spirit as much as 
food to sustain his body, can be ** reformed *’ in prison. Thinkers 
may dogmatise or they may wobble. Administrators have also to 
act and go on acting, and this book shows that the prison author- 
ities have thought and arrived, not at dogma, but at a working com- 
promise in action represented by the developing experiment of open 
prisons and of increasing responsibility even within the old walled 
prisons. Their success or failure depends in part, as Mr. Fox’s 
book reminds us, on the climate of public opinion. The burden 
rests on all. CiceLy M. CRAVEN. 


Switzerland Through the Years 


A Short History of Switzerland. By E. Bonjour, H. S. Offler and 
G. R. Potter. (Clarendon Press, Oxford. 35s.) 

Tuis book satisfies an acute and long-felt need. The British traveller 
in Switzerland, should his interest descend from snowy peaks and 
Alpine flowers to the lovely old towns on the rivers and lakes, has 
hi herto had no history-book writtén in modern terms to which he 
could turn; little, indeed, but badly translated fragments in guide- 
books. Here at last he may find a cogent exposition of the evolution 
of this south-western corner of the mediaeval German Empire into 
the Swiss Confederation of today. He will be able to trace the gradual 
coagulation of the peasant communities of the three forest cantons, 
Uri, Schwyz and Unterwalden, with the towns which sprang up in 
such profusion in the thirteenth century. He will find an intelligent 
analysis of the William Tell legend in connection with that struggle 
for independence from Habsburg control, which caused town and 
country to sink their differences sufficiently often to build up—very 
slowly—a permanent political structure. 

It was in the fourteenth century, through their astonishing victories 
over Habsburg armies at Morgarten and Sempach, that the Swiss 
achieved military fame. This led to a climax of Swiss influence in 
the fifteenth century, when the male population of the forest cantons 
and Lucerne and Berne, for whom their homes were too poor to 
provide a livelihood, became the most sought-after mercenary soldiers 
of the day. 

‘* A threat . . . to their independence, an appeal to the needs and 
greed of poor peasants, adroit flattery, successful invocation of the 
claims of religion, or even skilful bribery . . . could bring out an 
armed force of disciplined brave men whose fire-power and weight of 
advance made them formidable beyond their numbers, which were 
considerable. There was a moment at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century when the united cantons were a great power, 
and when decisive action might have made the confederation as 
influential as the kingdom of France.’’ 

The military catastrophe of Marignano in 1515 was followed by 
the political catastrophe of the Reformation ; there seemed no 
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reason to suppose that the Swiss union would survive the divisions 
brought about by Zwingli, Calvin and then the Counter-Reformation. 
The religious wars, however, ultimately drove the Swiss confederates 
to adopt that neutrality which has come to provide the basis of their 
position in the modern world. Until the French Revolution—indeed 
until the middle of the nineteenth century—Swiss life was on the whole 
a narrowly oligarchic affair. Typical in many ways was ‘** the mighty 
and aggressive state of Berne, agricultural rather than mercantile, 
with a tradition of government by ruling families, the artisans being 
almost powerless.’’ Indeed, the history of Switzerland is perhaps 
more one of urban patriciates than it is the story of the traditionally 
** sturdy, democratic ’’ peasant gatherings 4 /a Rousseau, although 
one or two Landsgemeinde still survive today. Until Napoleon’s 
Act of Mediation, moreover, the Swiss union consisted of a group of 
autonomous German communities with various other regions 
subjected to them ; it was in these subject districts that French and 
Italian were spoken. The chief permanent result of the Napoleonic 
period in Switzerland was the acceptance of Vaud, Aargau, Thurgau, 
the Grisons and the Ticino as free cantons in their own right. In 
addition, the final treaty of Vienna extended the provisions of the 
Treaty of Miinster of 1648 by the recognition of the permanent 
neutrality of Switzerland and a guarantee of her territorial integrity. 

From the time of the July revolution in Paris in 1830 feeling began 
to rise against the oligarchic principles reaffirmed by the Reaction of 
1815. The new democratic notions were strong in the Protestant 
cantons ; Catholic resistance led to the formation of the Sonderbund 
and the brief civil war of 1847, the last occasion when Swiss unity 
was threatened until the Second World War when Adolf Hitler 
hoped to annex Gau Schweiz. In the constitution of 1874 liberal 
principles were finally triumphant. In the great wars of the twentieth 
century the Swiss conception of armed neutrality was developed and 
maintained ; it came to be regarded as an article of national faith. 

A Short History of Switzerland is an excellent chronicle, impaired 
only by a certain imprecision in the third and last part ; from 1789 
to 1945 the reader is held up by an irritating discursiveness and the 
frequent disappearance of dates from the text where their presence 
could conduce to clarity. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN,. 


Othello de nos Jours 


Put Money in Thy Purse. By Micheal MacLiammoir. (Methuen. 
15s.) 

I HAD thought it was my own ingrained distaste for the diary form in 
published works that for a fortnight at least, when I should have 
been reading it for review, kept me at arm’s length from this diary of 
a year of film-making; but it must have been some unrealised instinct 
of self-preservation. For, whipped by enthusiastic colleagues into 
the first pages, I emerged at the other side bruised and breathless, 
as though I, too, had hurtled across Europe and North Africa in the 
turbulent wake of the actor-director-producer described here by the 
Iago to his Othello as one whose ‘‘courage, like everything else about 
him, imagination, egotism, generosity, ruthlessness, forbearance, 
impatience, sensitivity, grossness and vision, is magnificently out 
of proportion. His position at the moment is grotesque in its lack of 
stability and even likelihood, but he will win through and all at the 
end will fall into his hands, the bright-winged old gorilla.’ 

Yes, it is Orson Welles who, with his half-crazed and completely 
dazed and dazzled entourage of actors, actresses, cameramen, 
continuity girls and who knows what else, without money and, for 
most of the time, without a Desdemona, flies from luxury in Paris to 
luxury in Rome, to Morocco, to Venice, to Viterbo, to Portugal, 
rehearsing, wrangling, roistering and—somehow or other—making 
a film of Othello. In a blazing coruscation of wit and rhetoric 
Micheal MacLiammdir records the luxuriously lunatic progress of 
what he himself sees as ‘‘a chic but highly neurotic lumber camp’’— 
and truly enough, save that one must imagine the lumber camp to 
have been jet-propelled. 

Astride the book is straddled Orson Welles himself, as tyrannical 
as Ivan and twice as terrible, talking, bullying, coaxing, scheming, 
sulking, posing and acting, and around and about him are tem- 
pestuous and temperamental ladies and gentlemen of the profession, 
to say nothing of the Arab and Jewish extras of Mogador, clinking 
canikins of Coca-Cola; of the dipsomaniac Dutchman in Paris who 
wants to play Roderigo ‘‘as Iago has explicked of him, one Poor 
Trash of Vaynice;’* of Fay Compton in a gondola singing and some- 
how, it would seem, even dancing a principal girl in panto—‘ And 
ahll the schemes—and Cinderellah’s dreams—nevah, it seems—come 
trew!’°—of the Madame in a Moroccan lupanar screaming with joy 
as the bottom-slapping battle reaches its climax in a bombardment 
with boxes of Turkish delight. 
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Faces of Violence: 


A-RAI-EE was the Japanese name for Malaya, and Ma-rai-ee is the 

title given to his novel by Chin Kee Onn, a Malayan Chinese who 
has a better style and command of our language than most English 
writers to-day. In a grim yet inspiring story Mr Chin shows what 
** Co-Prosperity ’’ was really like for a non-Japanese Asian people— 
and he provides an unforgettable picture of the ordeals and exploits of 
the guerillas. 


It is said that while a colonel knows nothing a general isn’t even aware 
there’s anything to know. However true this may be, it is refreshing to 
have a book of military memoirs from a ranker. Sergeant Robert O. 
Holles, a Regular, served with the Gloucesters in Korea throughout 
their now-historic action, and he shows remarkable descriptive power in 
his portrayal of the terrain, the merciless plight of the civilians, and of 
life and death for British soldiers, in Now Thrive the Armourers. 


Turning from military to ‘* civil ’’ violence, we have a new edition 
of F. Tennyson Jesse’s classic analysis, Murder and its Motives. The 
long, vital Introduction has been revised and expanded fourfold, while 
the same six exemplary murder-cases have been retained in their entirety. 


A parade of violent men and women passes through the pages of 
Assize Pageant, in which W. Lloyd Woodland sets forth his memories 
of the perpetual drama witnessed and reported during some forty years 
as Official shorthand-writer at the Hampshire Assizes. 





Ma-rai-ee (Oct. 27th, 12/6) *Clear the Decks ! (12/6) 
Assize Pageant (Nov., 12/6) Murder and its Motives (Oct. 27th, 12/6) 
*Now Thrive the Armourers (Nov., approx. 10/6) 
*Iilustrated 
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THE GOSPELS 


a modern version 
by 
J. B. PHILLIPS 


The Rev. J. B. Phillips, whose Letters to Young 
Churches—a modern version of the N.T. Epistles— 
is world-famous, has now translated the Gospels into 
English as it is written to-day. 

On request we will be pleased to send you a 4-page Leaflet, 
giving examples of the Phillips Version and showing in what 
respects it differs from other modern translations. 


Just published. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mere Christianity 


by 
Cc. S. LEWIS 


A revised and enlarged edition in one volume of 
C. S. Lewis’ three famous books, Broadcast Talks, 
Christian Behaviour & Beyond Personality. 

“The new preface enhances the value of the book, whi#h is 
most warmly commended for use in the sixth forms of schools, 
for all kinds of discussion groups and for the private reading 
of those who are willing to seek but have not yet found.”— 
The Church Times. 

“Although a Catholic will always recommend with some 
reluctance a book of Christian apologetics written by a 
non-Catholic, it is difficult to temper one’s enthusiasm for 
Mere Christianity. Dr. Lewis writes with a brilliance and 
versatility that is both admirable and compelling.” —Catholic 


Herald. 
Just published. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Wreck of the 
Maid of Athens 


Laurence Irving has edited and illustrated this 
amazing narrative by Emily Wooldridge, the wife of 
the captain and the only woman on board. 


Just published. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Chinese Empire 


by 
RENE GROUSSET 


“A masterly analysis of the strength and weakness of the 
Chinese people as revealed in their history. The book has 
beautiful illustrations.”—The Times. 


“Not only for sinologues but of abounding interest for all 
readers .... Beautiful illustrations.”—The Observer. 

“ By far the best history of China for the general reader in 
any Western language. The illustrations are admirably 
chosen.’’—The National Review. 


Royal 8vo. Illustrated. 42s. net. 
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It could, perhaps, only have been done in this immediate, immod- 
erate, white-hot diary form, and only as well as this, one feels, by 
an Irishman, and an Irishman as witty, as abounding in words, as 
uncorseted by the mawkish old-boy good taste that so often afflicts 
reminiscent English actors, as Mr. MacLiammdir himself. One uses 
sometimes the glib phrase that so-and-so writes like an angel. We 
are luckier in Mr. MacLiamméir, who writes like the devil himself. 
What angel could write, at the close of his book, recalling as in a 
vision the whole feckless, inspired fantasia, of ‘‘Orson . . . waving 
Godspeed from his rolling banks of cumulus and thunder-cloud, 


the Painted Lightning forked ambiguously behind his head**? 
Cyrit Ray. 


. . 
Philosophy of History 
The Nature of Historical Expianation. By Patrick Gardiner, 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford. 10s. 6d.) 

THe purpose of philosophy, according to Wittgenstein, is the logical 
Klarung of thoughts, and the purpose of this admirable book by 
Mr. Patrick Gardiner is the logical clarification of historical 
explanation. The historian, Mr. Gardiner suggests, is a man who 
asks questions within history, the philosopher of history one who asks 
questions about history. Thus ** When did Napoleon die ?’’ is 
a question historians ask; ** Is history a science?’ a question 
philosophers of history ask. we 

Most philosophers of history can be divided into two sorts— 
those who think that history is a science, and those who think that 
it is not, but a mysterious discipline which calls for the exercise of 
mysterious powers. Mr. Gardiner is at variance with both camps. 
He thinks that history is neither a science nor a mystery, but a sub- 
ject Which can, despite certain limitations, be studied ** scientific- 
ally ’’ or by methods familiar to common sense. Despite what 
limitations ? Chiefly, Mr. Gardiner has in mind the obvious ones 
about history being ** past and unalterable.”’ In the sciences we 
need to predict (some logicians speak of the rules of science as 
** predictions *’); and it is clear that we cannot predict the past, 
and what is not past is not history. In the sciences, again, we need 
to experiment ; and this, alas, cannot be done in the ** field *’ of 
history. We cannot, for example, remove Napoleon from history 
to ascertain what would have happened if he had never been born. 

Yet, in spite of such limitations, we do look for some sort of 
general rules in explaining history. Could we, indeed, explain 
anything without some sort of general rules? What is more, we 
often employ what are called ** contrary-to-fact conditionals ** in 
our efforts to understand the past. Mr. Gardiner assures us that 
the logic of such explanation—modest, tentative and qualified 
explanation as it must commonly be—is irreproachable. What is 
not irreproachable is the grand dogmatic ** explanation °’ given by 
such philosophers of history as Marx, Spengler, Toynbee, Croce 
and Collingwood—five giants who emerge from this book consider- 
ably reduced. Mr. Gardiner is with Bishop Berkeley (and Professor 
Gilbert Ryle) on the side of the vulgar against the learned. ‘* It is 
not the task of the philosopher,’’ he writes in a fine Rylean phrase, 
** to alter people’s linguistic habits or whittle away the richness and 
variety of everyday speech.”’ 

It is necessary to add, however, that Mr. Gardiner never writes 
in the pidgin-English favoured by some of Mr. Ryle’s younger 
disciples. He is closer in style, and perhaps in temperament, to the 
old school of liberal historians. He is a highly literate philosopher 
of the vernacular. MAURICE CRANSTON, 


Russian Dominance 


Russia and her Colonies. By Walter Kolarz. (George Philip. 25s.) 
IN Russia and her Colonies, Mr. “Walter Kolarz has achieved a 
remarkable tour-de-force. He has produced, with immense industry 
and exclusively from published Soviet sources, an objective study 
concerning the position of minority races within the U.S.S.R. relative 
to the dominant Great Russian majority. The strength of Mr. 
Kolarz’s case is attested by careful documentation, and is reinforced 
by his deliberate avoidance of émigré literature and refugee reports, 
which might have exposed him to obvious charges. His sources 
range from leading articles in Pravda to ** the first Kabardinian 
literary almanac,’’ and the result is a convincing exposé of the 
development of traditional Russian methods into the modern mani- 
festations of Soviet imperialism. 

The main theme of the book is the methodical extension of Russian 
dominance over the widely divergent races which populate one-sixth of 
the world’s land-surface ; and the use made of national minorities to 
further Russian designs beyond the frontiers of the moment. It is a 

process utterly divorced from morality in its western sense, appallingly 


wasteful, but seemingly efficient in achieving its immediate objects. 
This makes a strange picture tothe eyes of an island-race, but the 
author has a knack of reducing the essence of complex problems to a 
single phrase. The significance of Trans-Carpathian Ukraine, for 
instance, stands out at once when it is likened to ** a Spanish frontier 
province beyond the Pyrenees °’. 

The author uses his wide knowledge of Russian history to underline 
the lack of originality in much of Soviet colonial policy. It is 
interesting to read that Menshikov advocated wholesale transfer of 
the Crimean Tartars during the Crimean War, and that 500,000 
Caucasians, of whom perhaps half died, were deported to Turkey 
by the ** Tsar-Liberator,’’ Alexander II. He reminds us that 
Peter the Great’s first Ambassador to Ispahan was an Armenian, 
and he gives a convincing explanation of the inherent Russian 
conditions, independent of any political régime, which make it 
impracticable to establish a real federation of equals within the 
U.S.S.R. 

The only point at which Mr. Kolarz falters slightly is in his analysis 
of the causes underlying the Great Russian geographical expansion, 
but this is a small point in such a valuable work. The summing 
up is impressive, and his conclusion that ‘* disintegrating propaganda 
to Non-Russian nationalities . . . will never lead to the downfall ’’ 
of the U.S.S.R. deserves consideration in the light of recent trans- 
atlantic pronouncements. ‘* The first doubts,’’ he says ‘* have 
already emerged among the Satellites and have even crept into 
Russia itself,’ which probably reduces the effectiveness of Party 
clowns such as Fadeev when they assure the Tadzhiks that the 
latter will ultimately educate the Persians in Persian culture.’” The 
author makes it abundantly clear why ‘** the undogmatic, empirical 
British colonial policy ’’ should be so particularly incomprehensible 
to the Russians. ‘* Unlike the British, who really left India,’’ says 
Mr. Kolarz, ‘* the Russians stayed in Central Asia.’’ It is this 
kind of comparison which makes his book something more than a 
readable text-book on a complex subject. RICHARD CHANCELLOR. 


The Enlightenment and Germany 


The Philosophy of the Enlightenment. By Ernest Cassirer. Translated 
by Fritz C. A. Koelln and James P. Pettegrove. (O.U.P., 
Geoffrey Cumberlege : Princeton University Press. 40s.) 

As a good translation of an important and difficult work this book is 

to be welcomed. Cassirer’s Enlightenment was published in Germany 

in 1932, at a time when the author and the ideals he stood for were 
already barely surviving in his homeland. The story is told that 
when the proof-sheets arrived, he found that the printer had turned 
the word Rationalismus wherever it occurred into Nationalismus. Yet 
Cassirer’s history of the Enlightenment, for all that he died in exile, 
is a German history. It is also the work of a historian who was 
profoundly convinced of the continuity of European thought, and 
these two factors dominate its argument. It begins by tracing the 
line of scientific and rational thought from the Renaissance to its 
general expansion in the eighteenth century. In the course of the 
process the idea of reason changed its nature. Its function was no 
longer to transcend the empirical world, but to enable man to feel at 
home init. Science and history were the masters of the Enlightenment. 

Mystery was eliminated from human life, and /e bon sens became the 

criterion of thought and action. But in Cassirer the Enlightenment 

as we know it seems to suffer a remarkable change. 

His analysis is profound, and at the same time it is fluid. He 
moves not so much from one thinker to another in the process 
of historical development as from one idea to another in a world in 
which all ideas are contemporary. It is a process not of change but 
of unfolding, and the fascination of watching what seems like the 
slow, graceful opening of a flower diverts us from asking if it is 
as true as it is beautiful. The question needs to be asked all the 
same. Cassirer’s Enlightenment is one of which the patron saint is 
not Locke but Leibnitz, and the most notable exponent not Voltaire 
but Christian Wolff. 

He was a good European who would not admit the division of the 
world of ideas by national boundaries. Yet there are differences as 
well as similarities. It is valid to ask whether to place the Enlighten- 
ment in the setting of German thought is really to bring out its true 
significance, whether indeed its spirit ever really crossed the Rhine. 
Even in Cassirer its rejection may be detected in the absence of the 
one word which go English or French historian could possibly 
have avoided employing continually. That is utilitarianism. He 
manages to write a history of the Enlightenment which barely 
mentions the word and never discusses the idea. 

This is not all. If his Enlightenment begins with Leibnitz, it 
culminates in Kant. And not only in Kant.. The achievement of 
Herder is ** one of the greatest intellectual triumphs of the philosophy 
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of the Enlightenment.’’ Here the English or the French thinker is 
bound to cry halt. Even if he can accept Cassirer’s conception of 
the history of human culture as ** the process of man’s progressive 
self-liberation,’’ he may be excused if he fails to see the founders 
of German idealism and nationalism as necessarily contributing 
to this ideal. It may easily be agreed that their new ideas were the 
children of the old, but parricide is a common habit with ideas, and 
the straight line forward always a dangerous conception in history. 
The European mind turned a corner at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and in the light of what has happened since it is not difficult 
to see that it was a dangerous corner. Nor is there any inherent 
impossibility in the supposition that it then took a wrong turning. 
Cassirer would doubtless have been horrified to have been told that 
what he was really doing was adding the Enlightenment to the 
genealogical tree of the Nazi movement ; but, if this is not quite 
fair to him, he himself was not quite fair to the Enlightenment in 
finding in it essentially the origins of subsequent German thought. 
His book is thoroughly and subtly argued, but I believe that in a 
very litera! sense his thesis is profoundly wrong. ALFRED COBBAN. 


French Dress in the Middle Ages 


Dress in Mediaeval France. By Joan Evans. (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 35s.) 

Dr. JoAN Evans in her preface describes this book as ‘‘ a brief 
résumé of the subject illustrated by reproductions of photographs 
of mediaeval works of art.’’ It is a résumé in the sense that Dr. 
Evans draws on the work of her predecessors, Viollet-le-Duc and 
Quicherat, whose works were published in the 1870s, of Enlart 
who wrote earlier in this century, and on such specialised studies as 
Demay’s on the dresses shown on mediaeval seals, as well as on 
published and unpublished contemporary documents. The dates of 
these earlier works, which are still invaluable in the study of the 
subject, are sufficient to show the need for a volume which can add 
the resources of modern illustration to an authoritative text. 

This account is beautifully illustrated by eighty-four plates from 
photographs of sculpture, paintings, manuscript-illustrations and 
tapestries. Its eighty pages of text are a straightforward narrative 
of ease, clarity and impeccable scholarship ; but the author’s deep 
knowledge and understanding of the period make it more than a 
summary of French dress from 1060 to 1515. Her skill in selecting 
detail and the significance of her brief comments reveal it to us as 
part of the art and a mirror of the life of mediaeval France. 

At the beginning of the period two simple forms, the flowing robe 
for dignity and wealth and the short tunic for the working class, are 
linked, like the contemporary Romanesque architecture, with the 
classical past. The art of the draped costume reaches its climax in 
the succeeding Gothic period. ** The splendidly draped cloth mantles 
of the thirteenth century become through the medium of sculpture 
a very part of Gothic art.”’ In the fourteenth century dress grows 
more complicated and elaborate, an exercise in virtuosity. The 
King’s hat, new for a wedding in 1352, is itself a glowing mediaeval 
miniature. 

Elaboration crystallises into forms which express every distinction 
of class, vocation and occasion in a society grown more complicated 
and formal. The distinction between robes of state and everyday 
dress becomes clearly marked in the Burgundian period (1380-1461). 
Ceremonial dress preserves the long robe, while the short tunic, 
once the mark of the humble, becomes the fashion of everyday. 
This style, worn by noble huntsmen and warriors in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries as well as by the working peasant, may have entered 
fashionable dress more easily because of developments in armour 
and the more constant wearing of armour during the Hundred 
Years War. Its tailored extravagances evolve against the back- 
ground of the Flamboyant style in architecture. The distinction 
between the dress of the leisured and working classes is now most 
strongly marked. As the Middle Ages draw to a close, and just 
before Renaissance architecture appears, a new squareness and a 
heavy horizontal line mark a new style in clothing. 

Contemporary references not only illustrate mediaeval fashions, 
but through costume-detail reveal the mediaeval mind and ways of 
life. We learn that the peasants of Montauban could, in the four- 
teenth century, buy ready-made garments at the local drapers, that 
a girdle and studs of silver gilt and-other elegant trifles were confis- 
cated from a prostitute in 1459 because jewellery was the mark of 
an honest woman, that mourning, *‘ an outlandish Spanish fashion ”’ 
in the twelfth century, had by the fifteenth century acquired a 
Victorian character. 

Although devoted entirely to French dress, this study draws 
attention, by their very absence, to certain English fashions of the 
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Middle Ages, and should help to make clear the differences which 
existed in the dress of the two countries as well as their common 
tradition. Most of her readers will hope that Dr. Evans will now 
write another book, Dress in Mediaeval England. ANNE BUCK. 


Fiction 


The Nature of the Beast. By Evelyn Jordan. (Peter Davies. 12s. 6d.) 

The ae of Lemaire. By Dorothy Mackinder. (Macdonald. 
Ys. Od.) 

The Shades will not Vanish. By Helen Fowler. (Angus and Robert- 
son. 10s. 6d.) 

Family Tie By Celia Buckmaster. (Hogarth Press. Ils. 6d.) . 

Naked to Mine Enemies. By Susan Yorke. (John Lehmann. 


12s. €d.) 

The Singing Sands. By Josephine Tey. (Peter Davies. 10s. 6d.) 
WE'LL take The Nature of the Beast first, because it’s the most 
unusual. It’s a fully fledged romatic novel of a kind we’ve hardly met 
since the days of W. J. Locke. Apart from a maddening habit of 
overloading conversations with French words, just to show what 
nationality the speakers are, Miss Jordan displays exactly the virtues 
this particular genre needs—a romantic imagination, no shyness 
about love or beauty, excellent character-drawing in the supporting 
parts, and, above all, a full-bosomed gusto that sweeps the story 
along. It’s about a pretty princess, Jointaine on a presqu’ile, falling 
for a virile ambitious homme du peuple, and struggling desperately 
to maintain her grande passion against the machinations of her 
terrifying father-in-law, Prince-pére or Poppet, an eccentric with a 
folie de grandeur who is, with his entourage, quite splendidly drawn. 
The style as you see grows on one, and the ensemble can be summed 
up in the witty untranslatable phrase of one of the characters : ** Oui, 
c’est bien ¢a.”’ 

Dorothy Mackinder, who has an unusual gift for writing religious 
novels that are sweet and pleasant to read, also sets her new book, 
The Miracle of Lemaire, in France, but has too much sense of fitness 
ever to allow a French word to slip into a French conversation 
reproduced in English. This is a very chaste and clever book, in 
which a degraded hamlet sees future prosperity in working up a 
phony miracle on the word of a sly corrupt child, but is blind to the 
real miracles that genuine good brings about. I deduce, from her 
books, that Miss Mackinder is a Roman Catholic, but the religious 
feeling that infuses them cannot but be acceptable to people of all 
religions—or none. 

The Shades will not Vanish is an Australian novel issued by an 
Australian publisher, whose books I have not met here before and am 
glad to welcome. The story is about Paul, the returned prisoner- 
of-war, who visits his dead friend’s family with the tortured uncon- 
scious intention of putting injustice horribly right. Though the plot 
is a shade manufactured, the book has much freshness and vitality, 
and while turning horror to good, and good to better, draws a pleasant 
picture of nice people in a lovely countryside. 

Miss Buckmaster, like Mr. Henry Green, is a dab at reproducing 
spoken conversation with convincing accuracy, but the trouble is 
that she, like Mr. Green but even more so, will pick the very dullest 
people to let us listen to. In Family Ties, as in her first book, we 
are with the dreariest gentry in the most characterless village, and 
while admitting that life ail too often is just like that, one of the 
reasons I like reading novels is to get away from the fact. Let us 
hope that one day we may enjoy Miss Buckmaster’s undoubted 
gifts in a more amiable ambience. 

Miss Yorke, who would seem to be an American, tells the story of 
Peter Frame through his sister, his mistress and his, wife, and 
effectively presents the tormented go-getter, unable to accept what 
these women most long to give him and what he himself most desires. 
Much of the book is set in Buenos Aires which makes an interesting 
background. It is worth noting that, as compared with the last 
book, all the conversations, dispassionately observed, are stilted and 
unnatural, and yet few people would deny that this is far the more 
mature and effective book. If only there was a little more space, 
we might well digress on the limitations of realism in art.... 

After these rather feminine books, comes the last Josephine Tey, 
a posthumous novel. . We meet Inspector Grant for the very last 
time in The Singing Sands, puzzling over a death in a sleeper, while 
he tries to get over a spot of claustrophobia on a fishing-holiday in 
Scotland. It’s not one of Miss Tey’s best, the end being insufficiently 
tied up with the beginning, as if the solution was originally meant to 
be found in the Western Isles and not the Empty Quarter. But Miss 
Tey did write two books that were perfect of their kind, The Franchise 
Affair and Daughter of Time, and for their sakes I have a warm 
affection for all her work. MARGHANITA LASKI. 
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) and the plage. Spend fifteen minutes a day catching potential than it has ever had before. 


listening to the gramophone records of 

j expert native teachers, following the words 
1 the illustrated textbook. In a few months in any language you choose. Post the cou- 

i will be able to express yourself freely pon for full details of this unique method. 





This achievement reflects the energy and determination 
which our great Fishing Industry brings to bear on every 
problem that it meets. Any measure that might conceivably 
result in the landing of more and better fish is most carefully 
studied and tested. During the last 3 years, great strides have 
been made, and there can "gage! be a housewife who has 
not noticed the improvement . . . and tasted the difference. 


LINGUAPHONE FOR LANGUAGES 


(Dept. D4) 
ae Please send-me, post free, your 26-page 
GREE 3 05i5-00%)s Cbs ns denbunseeeeenseeneeen book about Linguaphone and details of 
(Block Caps) the = Free Trial Offer. (I have a 


io t 
v t 
l ( 
3 | 
1 Aenea ee _— = sthiisiaiciemsiaainaaianaiana 
] t 
| | 
t l 
t l 


ave no gramo phone.) 


British trawlers know their job! 


' 
1 
i 
' 
| Other Language 





." ae *Or any of 28 languages including: 
\DDRESS + etebeheaswnsicns German . Spanish Italian . Russian 
‘. - Oth ; fo se ssceees | Issued by the British Trawlers’ Federation Limited 
To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. D4), u @ cross against the ianguage 
Linguaphone House, 207, Regent Street, and give your reason for learning. | SHELLS ELSA 
Londen, W.1. 
. Reason 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


For no very obvious reasons the setback in 
gilt-edged stocks has now degenerated into 
a debacle. Just as in the summer months 
investors were apparently prepared to give 
their hopes the benefit of any doubts, so 
now they seem determined to allow their 
fears full rein. What has touched off a 
delicately poised situation is undoubtedly 
the resumption of new issue activity accom- 
panied by talk of a large-scale funding 
operation by the Treasury. As I see things, 
the fall in gilt-edged is now being overdone 
and it will be surprising if the market does 
not steady in the next few days. But in- 
vestors have had a fresh reminder, if any 
were needed, that these are times for 
cautious and discriminating buying. 


Bowater Finance Plan 

In these days of scarce investment 
resources and far from easy stock market 
conditions those responsible for new indus- 
trial financing are having to think along 
original lines. A month ago Rugby Cement 
broke new ground in issuing a loan stock 
with a detachable conversion option and 
achieved a resounding success. The same 
sort of plan is now being followed by the 
Bowater Paper Corporation, whose new 
financing is sponsored by the London and 
Yorkshire Trust. Bowater Paper is issuing 
£5,400,000 of 54 per cent. unsecured loan 
stock, with redemption dates 1963-67, at 
par on ‘‘ rights ’’ terms to the Ordinary 
stockholders. They will have the right to 
take up at par £3 of loan stock for every £2 
of Ordinary stock held. The loan stock 
itself will carry an option, to be evidenced 
by registered certificates, under which 
holders will have the right to subscribe in 
cash at par between March 3list and 
May 3lst, 1954, for one new Ordinary £1 
share in respect of each £3 of loan stock 
allotted. If these options are exercised in 
full, the effect will be, of course, to give the 
company another £1,800,000 of new money 
in 1954 on top of the £5,400,000 now being 
raised. This money is required to finance 
the group’s various development schemes, 
among which the most ambitious is the 
project in the United States to construct and 
operate a newsprint and sulphate pulp mill 
near Charleston, Tennessee. 


Loan Stock Attractions 

Already in the market Bowater £1 
Ordinaries are being quoted ex ** rights ’ 
around 31s. and dealings have begun in the 
new loan stock cum option around £7 
premium. It is difficult, against the back- 
ground of a falling gilt-edged market, to put 
a precise value on the 54 per cent. loan stock 
as an investment without the option 
attached. I think, however, that the price 
of 95, at which the stock would yield about 
5} per cent. flat and about 6 per cent. to 
redemption in 1967, is a reasonable valua- 
tion. On this assumption the options are 
being valued at around 6s. 6d., with the cum 
option quoted at 107. The discrepancy 
between this value for the option, allowing 
for the 20s. which an option holder will 
ultimately be called on to put up, and the 
ex ‘‘ rights ’’ price of 3ls. may seem too 
wide. One must allow, however, for the 
fact that a buyer of the options, as distinct 
from a buyer of the Ordinary shares, will 


not be entitled to the dividend for the next 
two years, presumably equal to 30 per cent. 
less tax or about 3s. a share net. In early 
dealings it may well be that the opportunity 
will occur, both for the staid investor look- 
ing for a good fixed-interest investment and 
for the more speculatively-minded, to get a 
stake in the Bowater company on cheap 
terms. If, for example, the loan stock 
should become available, as it well may, at 
prices between 90 and 95, it should certainly 
prove a worth-while purchase as a 15-year 
5} per cent. stock of sound investment 
quality repayable at par in 1967. There 
may also be chances to pick up the options 
on dull days around 6s. At this level they 
should turn out a good speculation, seeing 
that the £1 Ordinaries are yielding a full 
10 per cent. at 30s, 


Celanese Profits Fall 

In the textile share market just now it is 
a tug-of-war between unfavourable results 
of the past and hopes of improved trade in 
the future. This week British Celanese have 
provided a good example of what I mean. 
Preliminary figures for the year to June 28th 
show a very sharp setback in earnings. On 
the other hand, the directors tell shareholders 
that since the end of the company’s financial 
year there has been a definite improvement, 
the implications of which will be reviewed 
in the chairman’s annual statement. Net 
profit of the group, after allowing for a 
special stock write-down of £900,000— 
mainly on raw materials—has tumbled from 
£7,299,578 to £2,546,233. For the first 
half-year, which ended in December, the 
group’s turnover was higher than for the 
corresponding period of the previous year, 
and earnings, before tax, established a new 
peak. That explains why the board was 
led to make the new “‘ rights *’ issue “of 
Ordinary shares last November at what 
now appears to be the high price of 30s. 
It was only in November and December that 
the first signs appeared of a falling off in 
home and export markets. In the third 
quarter, as the recession developed, the 
group’s production had to be progressively 
reduced, which added considerably to costs. 
Earnings fell sharply and in the final quarter 
small profits gave place to an actual loss. 


New Dividend Yield 

Fortunately, from the shareholders’ stand- 
point, the reduction in profits has been 
cushioned to some extent by the lower pro- 
vision necessary for taxation. This charge 
is down from £3,851,894 to £1,374,757, but, 
even so, net profit, after tax, shows a steep 
decline from £3,154,092 to £933,622. When 
in May the British Celanese directors cut 
the interim dividend from 6 per cent. 
to 4} per cent., shareholders received a 
warning that the total for the year must be 
expected to fall far short of the previous 16 
per cent. rate. The announcement of a final 
of 6} per cent., making a total of 11 per 
cent., has therefore come as a shock. This 
payment leaves little margin available for 
reserve appropriations, but the carry-forward 
is increased by £35,000 to £731,126. Since 
the announcement of these figures the 10s. 
Ordinary shares, so far from falling, at first 
rallied sharply from 21s. 9d. to 23s. 9d. This 
movement was due mainly to covering of 


short positions in the market, and now 
quoted at 22s., yielding about 5 per cent., 
these shares look fairly fully valued for the 
present. Although stock losses have doubt- 
less been adequately provided for, the 
recovery in earnings is likely to be a gradual 
process. I advise holders of the shares, 
however, to see things through. 


Losses on Films 

It emerges only too clearly from the latest 
accounts of the British Lion Film Corpora- 
tion that this company, in contrast with 
Mr. Rank’s Odeon group, is still in the 
process of making provision for heavy losses 
on film productions. Whereas trading profit 
has shown a fairly sharp fall from £363,144 
to £237,811, the result, after allowing for 
depreciation, taxation and providing for 
estimated losses on film productions started 
after March 31st, 1949, is a group loss of 
£157,048, against a loss of £1,294 in the 
preceding year. Once again, there are no 
dividends on either the Preference or the 
Ordinary shares, and the debit carried 
forward is increased to the disconcerting 
figure of £2,066,755. Mr. H. C. Drayton, 
the City financier, who took on the task of 
rehabilitating the Corporation’s affairs three 
years ago, admits that although some reduc- 
tions have been ‘made in costs of distribu- 
tion they have not been anything like 
sufficient to offset the fall in gross income. 
Like Mr. Rank, he puts in a strong plea for 
a reduction of entertainments duty and for 
a continuation of the Eady Fund after 1954, 


Preference with Arrears 

Shareholders in Hesketh Estates, the 
propety-owning company, who have had 
several years out in the cold, seem at last to 
be within sight of better times. In his state- 
ment accompanying the latest accounts, 
which cover the year to February 29th, 
1952, Mr. Edgar Lane has several hopeful 
things to say. He discloses that the parent 
company has disposed of some of its 
property at a considerable profit ; that the 
unprofitable London business of Gorham 
(Contractors), the contracting subsidiary, 
has been cleared up and that the company’s 
compensation claim under the Town and 
Country Planning Act has been agreed at 
£238,100. Since the accounts show that the 
company has now returned to a profit- 
earning basis, it is not surprising that Mr. 
Lane hints at the probability of adjustments 
in the financial structure of the group, which 
will pave the way to a resumption of divi- 
dend payments. Arrears en the company’s 
7 per cent. Cumulative £1 Preference shares 
date back to February, 1949, and now 
amount to approximately 2s. 6d. net per 
share. With £250,000 of Ordinary capital 
ranking behind the £250,000 of Preference 
shares the position of the Preference holders 
is obviously quite strong, and it seems to me 
that in any reorganisation scheme the Prefer- 
ence holders should not be called on to 
make any sacrifice. If it should be judged 
desirable to fund the dividend arrears, then 
Preference holders should be given full 
compensation through the transfer of a 
slice of the equity from the Ordinary share- 
holders. Meanwhile, the £1 Preference shares 
quoted around l6s. 9d. look to me an 
attractive purchase. Assuming that the 
arrears are dealt with, one can deduct the 
2s. 6d. net from the present price, which 
would mean that, ex the arrears, a buyer 
wouid be giving 14s. 3d. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 697 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, October 7th, addressed Crossword, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2id. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 
solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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9. Walton or 3. (6.) 

14. Nadir of hot weather reduction 
corrected by the cleaner. (6, 4.) 

17. Aspect of dearth of electrical service. 


Across 


1. There is a choice of bottles for ovtr- 
coming this weakness. (4, 4.) 


5. Reels back for vessels. (6.) GB) 

10. Proverbial gate-crashers. (5.) 18. Few would find this a restful place. 

11. Hence lass! (anag.) (9.) (9.) 

12. Is he occupied in that infernal garden- 19 Mother's so formal at heart. (8.) 
ing? (@.) ‘ 21. Miss Haredale married this Chester. 

13. Great change here. (5.) (6.) 

15. A story exiled to Spaif. (4.) 22. Was she the eighth child? (7.) 

16. Ann stormed for them. (10.) 24. New rag upsets him. (6.) 

20. Cricketers, no doubt, study his calcu- 26. “Sold a goodly — for a song” 
lations. (7, 3.) (Shakespeare). (5.) 

23. Horses for the front. (4.) 28. Applicable in name to 20. (4.) 

25. The swimmer takes a turn. (5.) 


Solution to 
Crossword No. 695 


27. Cheerful birds from the canine point 
of view. (8.) e 

29. They provide protection at the front. 
@) 





30. Coin of Australian cricket. (5.) 
31. This bird calls for treatment. (6.) 
32. She seems likely to worry a tribe. (8.) 


Down 
1. A wristy blow. (4.) 
2. Waxworks should, the lazy don't 
(4, 5.) 
3. Suitable name for a 9. (6.) 
4. Oriental finish. -(4, 3.) 
6. Hours of work put in by a _ shoe- 
maker? (4, 4.) 
Scene of King Solomon's mines. (5.) 
8. A good cut, but not an expensive 
team. (10.) 














Solution on October 10 


The winner of Crossword No. 695 is: W. V. Crurr, Esq., E.S.B. Office, Sligo, Eire. 
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THE HALL MARK OF 
STERLING QUALITY IN 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office: 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
London Offices : 


28 Cornhill, E.C.3 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 


























EVERY POLICY 


issued by 
THE 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


has behind it the security and experience of.a 
world-wide organisation tested and _ tried 
throughout 116 years,a Company whose strength 
and resources guarantee the prompt and equit- 
able settlement of claims—fire, accident, motor, 
marine, aviation, and all other classes. 


Head Office 
1 Dale Street. 


London 


Liverpool 2. (Chief Office): 1 Cornhill, E.C.3. 
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